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themselves  'It  can  not  be  done' 
it  was  done." 
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Meaningful  Maps  for  the 
Blind  and  Seeing 

JANE  LEE  BAILEY 


Map-reading  in  some  form  is  nearly  as 
vital  to  our  daily  existence  as  “book¬ 
reading”  or  “word-reading.”  Adults  are 
map-minded.  Every  time  we  venture  . 
from  one  place  to  another,  we  consult 
some  sort  of  mental  map,  and,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  map,  we 
reach  our  destinations.  McKown^  states 
that  mapping  takes  place  from  the 
moment  the  child  becomes  aware  of 
his  environment  and  persists  until  the 
individual  dies  or  loses  contact  with 
reality. 

In  a  more  specific  sense,  maps  are 
generally  thought  of  as  tools  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Flat  maps  are  abstract  representa¬ 
tions  of  a  less  abstract  representation 
of  the  earth’s  surface  or  a  part  of  it. 
In  other  words,  maps  are  flattened  sec¬ 
tions  of  a  globe.  Because  maps  are 
tools  of  learning  and  because  they  are  a 
substitute  for  reality,  instruction  in  the 
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use  of  maps  and  the  development  of 
map-reading  skills  should  be  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  elementary  school 
curriculum.  Most  maps  and  map  con¬ 
cepts  are  visual,  employing  a  system  of 
abstract  visual  symbols,  the  use  of 
which  is  to  help  the  individual  visualize 
their  meaning.  Unless  we  can  exchange 
this  idea  for  one  that  defines  maps  as 
a  system  regardless  of  the  receptor, 
those  of  us  concerned  with  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  child  will  have  severe 
limitations. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  suggestions  to  teachers  for  helping 
the  child  who  is  blind  to  use  maps 
effectively. 

In  a  general  sense,  there  are  two 
major  values  in  the  use  of  maps.  One 
is  to  get  ideas;  the  other  is  to  express 
learning.  In  the  school  the  use  of  maps 
is  most  often  related  to  the  social  stud¬ 
ies  curriculum  to  facilitate  under¬ 
standing  of  large  and/or  remote  areas, 
location  of  places,  and  stimulation  of 
inferential  thinking  about  the  inter¬ 
relationship  of  social,  cultural,  and 
physical  environments. 

Teachers  often  fail  to  accomplish 
these  goals  mainly  because  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  maps  and  the  teaching  of  the 
necessary  skills  are  not  based  on  prin¬ 
ciples  of  child  development.  Formal 
instruction  occurs  too  soon  and  is  most 
likely  to  be  too  complicated.  Children 
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study  a  map  not  as  a  tool  but  as  an 
end  in  itself,  and  they  do  not  have 
enough  opportunities  to  participate  in 
the  construction  of  maps.  In  addition 
the  blind  pupil  suffers  because  of  the 
lack  of  materials  suited  to  his  needs. 

A  stiady  of  these  shortcomings  carries 
many  implications  for  effective  teach¬ 
ing.  It  is  first  necessary  to  identify  the 
specific  skills  which  the  child  needs 
and  is  able  to  use  at  the  various  stages 
of  his  development.  Secondly  we  must 
teach  these  skills  in  some  kind  of  se¬ 
quence,  building  new  concepts  upon 
those  already  understood.  Particularly 
for  the  blind  child  we  must  make  use 
of  senses  other  than  the  visual  in  help¬ 
ing  him  to  grasp  these  concepts. 

Readiness 

Readiness  for  maps,  just  as  readiness 
for  anything  else,  is  a  continual  de¬ 
velopmental  process  based  upon  con¬ 
crete  experience.  Very  early  in  life  the 
child  begins  to  think  of  objects  and 
places  in  relation  to  each  other  as  to 
size,  location,  likenesses,  differences, 
etc.  This  takes  place  as  soon  as  the 
child  becomes  aware  of  his  environ¬ 
ment.^ 

For  the  person  who  cannot  use  visual 
clues  to  orientation,  this  awareness  is 
of  equally  vital  importance.  It  is  the 
essence  of  the  ability  of  the  blind  per¬ 
son  to  travel  independently.  It  is  a 
matter  of  course.  Even  if  the  blind 
child  never  uses  a  formal  map,  we  can¬ 
not  omit  the  first  step  in  map-readiness; 
orientation  of  the  self  in  space.  By  en¬ 
couraging  exploration  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  both  blind  and 
seeing  children,  we  foster  orientation. 
Help  the  child  to  become  aware  of  rela¬ 
tive  sizes  and  distances.  One  needs 
only  to  observe  a  group  of  children 
playing  “cars”  in  the  dirt  to  see  a  good 
example  of  how  children  do  this  for 

^Ibid. 
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themselves.  Take  a  look  in  a  kinder¬ 
garten  and  watch  children  designate  a 
block  or  a  chair  as  a  particular  place 
and  endow  another  block  with  all  the 
qualities  of  a  house.  These  types  of 
imaginative  play  involve  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  symbols,  and,  if  fostered,  are 
the  raw  materials  of  map-readiness. 

Another  important  element  of  map- 
readiness  is  the  development  of  the 
sense  of  direction.  It  is  not  inborn;  it 
is  dependent  upon  sense  and  language 
development.  The  child’s  first  use  of 
directional  language  is  characterized 
by  such  vague  terms  as  “over  there* 
and  “that  way.”  Obviously  these  ex¬ 
pressions  have  little  meaning  for  the 
blind  child  unless  they  are  changed 
to  “over  here”  and  “this  way,”  thereby 
stimulating  movement  in  the  direction 
of  sound.  Natural  phenomena  provide 
opportunities  for  developing  concepts 
of  the  cardinal  directions,  north,  south, 
east,  and  west.  Evolving  from  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  night  and  day,  the  child 
may  learn  directional  orientation  in 
relation  to  the  sun.  The  blind  child 
can  have  this  experience  by  becoming 
conscious  of  the  warmth  of  the  sun  on 
his  body  and  the  coolness  of  shadows 
cast  by  buildings,  trees,  and  other  solid 
objects  at  certain  times  of  day.  We  can 
also  teach  children  to  find  direction  in 
relation  to  a  fixed  object  of  known 
direction  such  as  a  building  or  a  street. 
Children  learn  direction  from  con¬ 
structing  and  using  compasses  and 
weathervanes.  (There  are  several  good 
reasons  for  suggesting  home-made  in¬ 
struments.  Besides  the  learning  which 
takes  place  through  planning  and  con¬ 
struction,  these  are  simple  and  acces¬ 
sible-most  commercially  produced 
compasses  being  in  cases  and  thus  for¬ 
bidden  to  the  child  without  sight.)  As 
the  child’s  knowledge  of  his  environ¬ 
ment  increases,  he  may  be  led  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  spacial  arrangements  of  known 
locations  and  objects  on  the  schod 
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grounds  and  in  the  neighborhood  with 
reference  to  the  cardinal  directions. 
Study  trips  also  provide  an  opportunity 
to  help  children  become  aware  of  di¬ 
rection.  A  possible  follow-up  activity 
of  such  a  trip  would  be  a  reproduction 
of  the  route,  perhaps  on  the  play¬ 
ground,  on  the  classroom  floor,  or  on  a 
sand  table.  Later,  children  will  be  able 
to  plan  and  construct  maps  of  the 
community,  to  locate  their  homes,  the 
school,  and  other  places  of  interest, 
noting  relative  direction  and  distance. 

The  development  of  distance  judg¬ 
ment  is  another  important  aspect  of 
map-readiness.  The  natural  place  to 
start  is  with  the  child’s  own  body.  Help 
the  child  to  discover  the  linear  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  various  parts  of  his 
body— the  span  and  the  first  joint  of  the 
thumb,  the  span  and  the  length  of  his 
arm  and  so  forth.  These  experiences  are 
basic  to  understanding  linear  measure¬ 
ment  and  might  well  take  place  during 
the  arithmetic  period.  Similar  activities 
aid  understanding  of  depth  and  height. 
A  good  way  to  discover  “What  is  a 
mile”  is  to  take  a  walk.  Upon  return¬ 
ing,  the  children  might  notice  how 
much  space  that  mile  takes  on  a  map 
of  the  community,  thereby  providing 
the  teacher  with  a  meaningful  situation 
in  which  to  teach  the  use  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  scale  found  on  all  good  maps. 

Concrete  experiences  are  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  the  growth  of  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  geography.  By  exploring  the 
local  topography,  children  find  out 
that  one  must  climb  to  reach  the  top  of 
the  hill,  that  some  areas  are  hilly  and 
some  are  flat,  that  streams  flow  from 
higher  to  lower  land  and  eventually  to 
the  ocean  at  sea  level.  They  also  dis¬ 
cover  that  some  areas  are  cultivated, 
others  wooded  or  barren,  and  that 
these  features  have  a  direct  effect  upon 
the  people  and  the  way  in  which  they 
live.  Children  from  other  localities  con¬ 
tribute  by  offering  comparison  of  cli¬ 


mate,  vegetation,  natural  resources,  ele¬ 
vation,  nearness  to  water  and  the  ways 
in  which  these  features  affect  the  lives 
of  the  people  in  that  locality.  Again, 
children  may  be  guided  in  reproducing 
what  they  have  observed,  choosing 
their  own  symbols  and  making  a  key 
to  tell  the  story  of  their  map. 

Presentation  of  Flat  Mops 

The  gap  between  obtaining  meaning 
from  the  flat  map  and  obtaining  it  from 
direct  observation  is  not  so  great  if  the 
children  have  a  sound  experiential 
background  in  using  and  reproducing 
what  they  have  observed.  Presentation 
of  the  flat  map  as  a  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  should  occur  when  the  need  arises. 
Dale  says  that  no  flat  map  should  be 
used  except  in  conjunction  with  a 
globe.^  The  globe,  of  course,  is  a 
more  realistic  representation  of  the 
earth.  It  is  invaluable  in  teaching  con¬ 
cepts  of  night  and  day,  direction,  cli¬ 
mate,  relative  size  and  location  of 
bodies  of  land  and  water,  and  the  fact 
that  the  earth  is  round.  Use  of  the  globe 
helps  to  dispel  the  erroneous  idea  that 
“north  is  up”  and  “south  is  down”  in¬ 
stead  of  in  the  direction  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  poles.  Children  can  easily  under¬ 
stand  that  “up”  means  away  from  the 
earth  and  “down”  towards  the  center 
of  the  earth.  Later,  children  will  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  shortest  distance  be¬ 
tween  two  points  on  the  earth’s  surface 
lies  along  a  great  circle.  This  under¬ 
standing  must  precede  discussion  of 
the  “air  age.”  The  more  mature  child 
will  also  learn  the  reasons  for  and  the 
uses  of  parallels  and  meridians,  the 
reckoning  of  time,  and  the  meanings  of 
the  various  zones. 

The  flat  map  should  be  presented  as 
a  section  of  the  globe  which  has  been 
flattened  to  facilitate  use.  (Older  chil- 


’Da/e,  Edgar,  Audio-Visual  Methods  In  Teach¬ 
ing,  Dryden  Press,  Netv  York,  1946;  p.  284. 
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dren  will  need  to  understand  the  dis¬ 
tortion  which  ocurs  in  projection. )  The 
map  should  be  used  on  the  floor  or  on 
a  table  at  first  so  that  it  may  be  cor¬ 
rectly  orientated.  Later,  children  may 
note  the  discrepancy  of  true  north  and 
the  orientation  of  the  map  when  it  is 
placed  in  different  positions.  After  find¬ 
ing  the  directions  on  the  map,  the  next 
step  is  to  look  at  the  key  to  discover 
what  symbols  have  been  used  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  map.  Children  will 
enjoy  locating  familiar  places  and  dis¬ 
covering  relationships  of  these  places 
to  others  about  which  they  have  heard. 
From  there  it  is  an  easy  step  to  stimu¬ 
late  inferential  thinking. 

The  use  of  maps  as  tools  of  learning 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  readiness  and 
the  acquisition  of  specific  skills.  In  the 
primary  grades  children  learn  to  make 
and  read  maps  of  the  playground, 
routes  to  school,  and  of  the  community. 
In  the  middle  grades  children  become 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  maps  are 
useful  both  as  sources  of  information 
and  as  a  means  of  presenting  informa¬ 
tion.  Skills  are  refined  and  additional 
ones  acquired.  Children  learn  of  the 
diflFerent  types  of  maps  and  the'  pur¬ 
poses  of  each.  In  upper  grades  further 
refinement  and  development  of  skills 
occur.  Children  learn  to  use  more  than 
one  map  for  information  about  a  single 
area.  Their  ability  to  make  inferences 
about  physical-cultural  relationships 
matures. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  grade 
placements  of  the  various  skills  related 
to  map-reading  are  purely  tentative. 
Development  of  these  skills,  like  any 
other  reading  skills,  should  be  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  child’s  own  pattern  of 
growth. 

Maps  for  the  Blind  Child 

So  far,  little  mention  has  been  made 
of  “adaptations”  of  methods  for  teach¬ 
ing  the  blind  child.  The  reason  is 


simple:  The  methods  are  very  much 
the  same  as  they  are  herein  suggested; 
for  the  main  problem  is  that  of  inter¬ 
preting  symbols,  regardless  of  how  the 
stimuli  are  received.  Perception  takes 
place  in  the  brain.  The  differences  be 
in  the  materials  which  must  be  suited 
to  the  learning  needs  of  the  bbnd 
child.  The  visually  handicapped  child 
who  attends  school  with  sighted  chil¬ 
dren  is  frequently  overlooked  when  it 
comes  to  providing  a  rich  experience  in 
the  interpretation,  use  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  maps.  There  are  two  main  types 
of  materials  suitable  for  use  in  this 
situation— those  that  are  tactual  and 
those  that  are  tactual  as  well  as  visual. 
The  only  tactual  flat  map  commerciaUy 
produced  is  the  braille  map.  They  are 
quite  complicated,  expensive,  and  often 
in  a  foreign  language.  While  it  is  im¬ 
portant  for  the  blind  child  to  know  how 
to  use  these  maps,  it  is  probably  best 
to  postpone  their  use,  and  certainly  not 
to  limit  the  child  to  the  use  of  braiUe 
maps  because  he  is  blind.  Less  formal 
maps  may  be  constructed  by  the  child 
and/or  teacher  by  using  a  tracing 
wheel  or  a  three  dimensional  material 
One  main  disadvantage  is  that  it  would 
be  almost  as  difficult  for  blind  and 
sighted  children  to  use  this  type  of 
map  as  it  would  be  for  them  both  to 
use  a  visual  map. 

Relief  maps  may  be  meaningful  tools 
to  both  seeing  and  non-seeing  pupils. 
Almost  all  of  these  materials  are  child 
or  teacher-made  because  the  cost  of 
commercial  production  is  prohibitive, 
and,  importantly,  much  learning  can 
take  place  through  construction  (rf 
these  maps  by  the  children.  Scarcely 
a  child  quits  elementary  school  with¬ 
out  at  least  one  experience  of  making 
a  relief  map.  Since,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
this  experience  is  visually  presented, 
there  is  a  need  for  supplementary 
teaching  for  the  blind  child.  Unless  if 
is  in  relief,  the  use  of  the  globe  is  ex- 
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tremely  limited.  The  blind  child  may 
get  the  same  understandings  from  a 
rubber  ball. 

Most  teachers  make  considerable  use 
of  the  outline  map  and  the  blackboard 
map.  This  type  of  map  is  blank  except 
for  land  masses,  bodies  of  water,  and 
sometimes  a  few  other  details  such  as 
major  political  divisions.  Their  use  has 
many  advantages.  They  may  be  used 
for  individual  as  well  as  for  group 
work,  and  as  a  tool  for  expressing  in¬ 
formation.  The  teacher  and  the  group 
may  decide  upon  the  purpose  of  the 
map  and  exclude  all  extraneous  detail. 
They  may  select  their  own  symbols 
and  make  the  appropriate  legend. 
Children  gain  better  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  maps  by  making  them. 
For  the  child  who  does  not  see,  outline 
maps  are  virtually  useless,  and  much 
valuable  experience  is  forfeited. 

In  partial  solution  to  the  problems 
of  using  ready-made  tactual  maps  and 
in  the  attempt  to  supply  the  blind  child 
with  the  means  of  gaining  the  ex¬ 
periences  his  sighted  classmates  get 
from  working  with  outline  maps,  I 
have  constructed  of  cork,  basic  maps 
of  the  United  States,  South  America, 
and  of  California.  (For  construction 
data,  see  the  Appendix.)  The  purpose 
of  these  basic  maps  is  twofold:  1)  to 
provide  a  basis  for  presenting  data  to 
the  child;  2)  to  provide  a  basis  for  the 
child  to  use  in  presenting  and  sum¬ 
marizing  information.  They  are  de¬ 
signed  for  the  blind  child  who  is  work¬ 
ing  with  a  group  of  seeing  children, 
for  independent  work,  and  also  for  in¬ 
dividual  instruction.  Cork  was  chosen 
as  a  medium  because  it  is  both  porous 
and  resilient,  thus  allowing  for  the 
repeated  use  of  pins.  After  construc¬ 
tion  was  begun,  another  advantage  was 
discovered:  Cork  does  not  lend  itself 
to  intricacy. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  cork  map  is 
being  used  to  present  data.  The  in¬ 
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formation  to  be  presented  stems  from 
the  activities  of  the  classroom,  and  the 
lesson  is  planned  by  the  classroom 
teacher.  The  “special”  teacher  places 
the  information  on  the  basic  map  by 
means  of  tactual  symbols  such  as  a 
variety  of  pin  heads,  wire,  yam,  etc. 
and  supplies  the  key.  Depending  upon 
the  child  and  the  situation,  the  informa¬ 
tional  map  thus  created  is  used  in  the 
classroom  or  in  the  resource  room.  It 
may  be  used  by  both  sighted  and  blind 
children. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  fifth  grade  children,  one  of 
whom  is  blind,  has  as  its  project  the 
construction  of  a  map  illustrating  the 
territorial  growth  of  the  United  States. 
Working  either  in  the  classroom  or  in 
the  resource  room  or  both,  the  com¬ 
mittee  plans  what  it  wishes  to  show, 
how  it  is  going  to  show  it,  and  then 
puts  it  on  the  basic  map  and  makes  a 
legend.  Here  the  blind  member  of  the 
committee  is  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  move  out  of  his  too-often  assigned 
role  as  recorder  for  the  group  into  the 
role  of  a  more  active  participant.  The 
committee  will  have  no  trouble  in 
presenting  the  project  to  the  rest  of 
the  class  since  the  map  will  be  visual 
as  well  as  tactual. 

Meaningful  evaluation  of  this  basic 
cork  map  can  take  place  only  as  it  is 
used  in  actual  situation.  Suggested 
criteria  might  be:  1)  simplicity,  2) 
size,  3)  clarity,  4)  accuracy,  5)  dur¬ 
ability.  (It  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  these  are  the  criteria  applied  to 
the  evaluation  of  visual  maps.)  Two 
other  questions  come  to  mind:  Is  it 
worth  the  time  and  money  involved  in 
construction?  Should  they  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  wider  use? 

In  the  consideration  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  effective  teaching  with  the 
blind  child  in  the  use  of  maps  as  tools 
of  learning,  one  notes  that  there  are 
no  “special”  methods  necessary  for  the 
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“special”  child.  A  background  of 
readiness  activities  based  upon  con¬ 
crete  experiences  is  imperative  for  all 
children  regardless  of  their  sensory 
differences.  These  activities  must  be 
planned  in  relation  to  child  develop¬ 
ment,  and  specific  skills  must  be  taught 


rather  than  assumed.  It  is  evident,  erf 
course,  that  the  media  must  be  suited  1 
to  the  individual  child’s  channels  of  I  Dale, 
learning.  Throughout  this  paper  sug-  | 
gestions  have  been  made  for  making  |  Dub< 
maps  more  meaningful  to  the  blind  ! 
child  and  his  seeing  classmates. 
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APPENDIX 

Construction  of  the  Basic  Cork  Map 

Materials  and  tools 

One  sheet  of  fine  grain  cork,  431/2"  x  28  %"  x  Vi”- 
Sheet  cork  i/g”  thick  (scraps  will  do). 

One  piece  of  3-ply  for  mounting. 

One  clear,  simple  outline  map  of  the  desired  area. 

Carving  tools  ( these  used  for  linoleum  work  well ) . 

Scissors. 

Thumbtacks,  staples  and  pins. 

String. 

Cement  used  for  cabinet-making. 

Fine  grain  sandpaper. 

Brushes  for  painting  and  cementing. 

Tempera  in  basic  colors  (used  because  it  dries  with  a  dull  finish). 

Liquid  plastic  spray. 

Approximate  cost  of  materials— $13.00. 

Steps  in  consiruction 

1.  Mount  the  large  cork  sheet  on  ply-board,  the  corners  and  edges  of  which  have  been  j 
sanded  smooth. 

2.  Cut  out  political  divisions  from  outline,  trace  on  Vs"  cork. 

3.  Cut  out  divisions  with  knife  or  scissors.  Bevel  edges  with  sandpaper.  I 

4.  Assemble  political  divisions  for  mounting.  !i 

a.  Use  the  outline  map  as  a  guide.  j 

b.  Slight  errors  in  cutting  allow  for  narrow  space  between  divisions.  Don’t  worry  1 

about  them.  ! 

5.  Apply  cement  to  both  surfaces  and  tack  or  staple  into  position,  leaving  a  slight  mar-  j 

gin  on  all  sides  of  each  division.  j 

6.  Apply  pressure  (with  any  handy  weights)  and  allow  to  dry.  I 

7.  Using  the  outline  map  as  a  pattern,  place  straight  pins  at  intervals  along  the  main  i 

river  systems.  Lift  pattern  off  over  pins.  With  pins  as  guides,  draw  rivers  on  the  ^ 
cork.  ! 

8.  With  a  carving  tool,  gouge  out  the  rivers. 

9.  With  string  and  cement,  outline  adjoining  bodies  of  land  to  the  edge  of  the  cork.  ; 

10.  Apply  paint,  two  coats  if  necessary.  (Use  of  only  a  few  vivid  colors  is  suggested.) 

11.  When  paint  is  thoroughly  dry,  spray  with  liquid  plastic. 

12.  Affix  title  and  scale  of  miles— inkprint  and  braille.  " 
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In-Service  Education 
for  Houseparents 

GERALDINE  SCHOU 


As  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  are  placing  more 
emphasis  on  securing  well  qualified 
staff,  so  residential  schools  for  the  blind 
are  attempting  to  improve  services  to 
blind  children  by  raising  qualification 
standards  for  their  teachers  and  house- 
parents.  We  have  spent  much  time  and 
effort  setting  up  special  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  programs  and  securing  well 
qualified  teachers.  With  specialized  re¬ 
quirements  we  have  been  able  to  secure 
higher  salaries  and  better  working  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  teaching  staff. 

Now  we  are  beginning  to  examine 
the  job  of  the  houseparent.  We  are 
asking  how  we  can  up-grade  this  im¬ 
portant  position  in  our  residential 
schools  to  a  professional  or  semi-pro¬ 
fessional  level.  With  higher  qualifica¬ 
tion  demands  we  can  eventually  raise 
salaries  of  houseparents  to  a  higher 
level. 

We  are  spending  an  increasing 
amount  of  time  on  this  problem.  Con¬ 
ferences  are  being  sponsored  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  to  encourage  better 
in-service  education  programs.  The 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  included  a  section  for  house- 
parents  at  their  last  biennial  meeting. 
Because  of  the  increasing  interest  this 
will  undoubtedly  become  a  permanent 
section,  arousing  more  interest  in  ad¬ 
vancing  the  professional  level  of  the 
houseparent. 

We  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the 


Miss  Scholl  is  the  elementary  supervisor  at  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Blind  have  attempted  an  intensive  in- 
service  education  program  with  our 
houseparents.  It  is  too  soon  to  make  an 
overall  evaluation.  However,  we  will 
describe  some  of  the  devices  and  plans 
which  we  have  tried  and  which  have 
met  with  success. 

The  job  of  houseparent  is  far  from 
being  ideal.  In  most  schools,  the  pay  is 
low.  If  the  work  week  is  limited  to  forty 
hours,  work  time  is  on  a  split-shift  basis 
because  the  care  of  the  children  by 
houseparents  during  school  hours  is  un¬ 
necessary  and  consequently  these  are 
the  hours  when  the  houseparent  is  off- 
duty.  If  the  work  week  is  not  limited  to 
forty  hours,  then  the  houseparent  fre¬ 
quently  works  much  longer  hours  with 
little  time  off.  The  houseparent  must  go 
on  duty  early  in  the  morning  to  get  the 
children  ready  for  breakfast,  and  must 
remain  on  duty  late  at  night  to  put 
them  to  bed.  Usually  the  job  does  not 
last  for  a  full  year  but  only  during  the 
thirty-eight  or  forty  weeks  that  school 
is  in  session.  Hence  the  houseparent 
must  find  part-time  employment  during 
the  summer  months.  In  addition,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  houseparent  live  in 
the  dormitory  or  cottage  so  that  he/she 
will  be  available  during  the  night  to  the 
children  in  case  of  any  emergency.  This 
night  duty  is  not  usually  counted  in 
the  number  of  hours  of  the  work  day. 

In  spite  of  all  these  disadvantages, 
the  houseparent’s  role  in  the  life  of  the 
blind  child  is  a  most  important  one, 
probably  just  as  important  as  that  of 
his  teachers.  The  houseparent  stands 
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“in  loco  parentis”  when  the  child  lives 
away  from  home.  (At  our  school  we 
like  to  think  of  the  houseparent  in  the 
role  of  a  ^grandparent  rather  than  a 
parent  since  the  child’s  parents  should 
remain  more  important  to  him  than  his 
houseparent. ) 

With  all  these  undesirable  job  condi¬ 
tions,  it  is  little  wonder  that  administra¬ 
tors  have  difficulty  in  securing  inter¬ 
ested  and  well-qualified  personnel.  In 
the  past  we  felt  that  these  people 
should  work  for  the  love  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Now  it  is  time  for  us  to  raise 
standards  and  pay  higher  salaries  in 
accord  with  the  importance  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  the  quality  of  work  they 
should  produce. 

In  our  state,  houseparents  must  pass 
the  Civil  Service  examination  to  work 
in  any  state  institution  or  residential 
school.  They  must  have  the  equivalent 
of  a  high  school  education;  they  must 
have  the  physical  qualifications  that 
will  enable  them  to  perform  the  job 
adequately  and  they  must  be  willing  to 
participate  in  an  in-service  training  pro¬ 
gram.  Applicants  are  always  inter¬ 
viewed  to  determine  suitability  for  the 
job.  However,  no  specialized  back¬ 
ground  is  required  as  in  the  case  of 
teachers  and  nurses. 

Intensive  Training  Inaugurated 

Last  school  year  we  inaugurated  an 
intensive  in-service  education  program 
for  our  houseparents  so  that  we  could 
help  them  ^develop  a  child  growth  and 
development  point  of  view  in  their 
work  with  children.  This  program  had 
two  parts:  our  own  on-campus  program 
and  participation  in  a  state-wide  house- 
parent  institute  program. 

In  Michigan  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
an  organization,  the  Michigan  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Children’s  Agencies,  (formerly 
called  the  Michigan  Association  of 
Children’s  Institutions),  that  sponsors 
five  or  six  houseparent  institutes  each 


year.  These  are  conducted  on  a  regional 
basis.  A  planning  committee  consisting 
of  representatives  from  the  various  in¬ 
stitutions  serving  children  in  a  specific 
region  meet  each  fall  to  determine  the 
topics  to  be  considered  during  the  year. 
The  meetings  are  held  at  the  various 
agencies  serving  children  in  the  region. 

This  plan  of  rotating  meeting  places 
has  many  advantages  for  the  house- 
parents.  'They  have  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  visiting  other  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  caring  for  children  and 
of  talking  with  other  houseparents. 
They  can  find  out  from  houseparents 
with  sighted  children  how  they  handle 
specific  problems,  i.e.,  getting  up  in 
the  morning,  eating,  play  activities. 
Their  informal  meetings  with  others 
serve  to  stimulate  their  thinking  and 
ideas.  Tours  of  the  various  agencies  are 
always  included  in  the  program,  too. 
The  meetings  consists  of  a  speaker  or 
panel  presenting  the  problem  in  the 
morning  and  opportunities  for  group 
discussion  on  the  topic  as  presented  by 
the  speaker  in  the  afternoon  with  a 
closing  general  summary  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon. 

When  our  houseparents  return  they 
report  on  the  meeting  to  the  others  in 
our  group  at  our  next  general  house- 
parents  meeting.  Participation  in  these 
institutes  has  been  of  great  help  to  our 
houseparents.  This  is  their  professional 
meeting  just  as  the  teachers  regularly 
attend  professional  meetings  and  they 
feel  pride  in  having  their  off-campus 
meetings. 

During  our  own  on-campus  meetings 
last  year,  we  discussed  various  topics 
as  they  seemed  to  arise.  We  had  no  set 
theme.  Each  topic  seemed  to  grow  out 
of  the  needs  of  the  group  at  the  time. 
Our  goals  for  the  year  were  to  arouse 
group  interest  and  to  stimulate  group 
feelings  of  the  need  to  work  together. 
This  meant  broadening  our  horizons  to 
include  understanding  other  depart- 
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merits  of  the  school  and  their  particular 
functions  and  the  interrelationship  and 
interdependence  of  one  department 
upon  the  others.  We  had  meetings  with 
the  nurses  on  health  problems,  with 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  on  edu¬ 
cational  problems,  and  with  the  kitchen 
and  dining  room  staff  on  problems  of 
eating. 

We  included  a  meeting  and  demon¬ 
stration  on  cane  travel  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  how  houseparents  can 
co-operate  in  the  travel  program.  We 
showed  the  Veterans  Administration 
film,  “The  Long  Cane,”  as  a  follow-up 
of  this  meeting.  These  meetings  on 
travel  were  the  outstanding  ones  of  the 
year  according  to  the  evaluation  of  the 
houseparents  and  they  asked  to  have 
them  repeated  again  this  year.  By  meet¬ 
ing  with  representatives  of  the  various 
departments  we  all  gained  more  in¬ 
sight  into  problems  faced  by  other  staff 
members,  and  working  relationships 
improved. 

Following  the  staff  relationship  series 
of  meetings  we  had  speakers  from  vari¬ 
ous  agencies  and  organizations  to  dis¬ 
cuss  specific  problems  with  us.  The 
topics  included  enuresis,  discipline  and 
recreation.  We  were  fortunate  to  secure 
well  qualified  people  from  Michigan 
State  University,  the  Michigan  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  and  the  Michigan  De¬ 
partment  of  Mental  Health  to  meet  and 
talk  with  us. 

We  also  had  group  meetings  when 
houseparents  of  similar  age  children 
would  meet  together.  These  small 
group  meetings  helped  us  in  under¬ 
standing  problems  within  that  particu¬ 
lar  age  group.  From  time  to  time  we 
included  movies.  We  urged  both  teach¬ 
ers  and  houseparents  to  have  informal 
conferences  to  discuss  specific  children 
who  may  be  having  difficulty  adjusting 
in  school,  in  the  dormitory  or  at  home. 
Since  our  teachers  write  individual  re¬ 
port  letters  to  parents  three  times  each 


year  and  these  letters  must  include  a 
dormitory  report,  the  teachers  and 
houseparents  did  get  together  at  least 
that  number  of  times  in  the  course  of 
the  school  year.  We  were  pleased  that 
they  met  many  more  times  throughout 
the  year,  however. 

Magazines,  books  and  booklets  were 
circulated  to  the  houseparents,  which 
is  similar  to  the  plan  we  use  with  the 
teaching  staff.  Parents  Magazine  was 
included  in  this  group.  We  also  used 
the  Public  Affairs  pamphlets  and  the 
Science  Research  Associates  booklets. 
To  encourage  more  reading  this  year, 
we  have  the  librarian  come  to  each 
general  meeting  bringing  a  selection  of 
materials  so  that  the  houseparent  does 
not  need  to  make  a  special  trip  to  the 
library.  Our  library  is  located  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  school  building  at  the 
present  time  and  therefore  is  not  in  a 
very  convenient  location.  This  plan 
seems  better  and  more  houseparents 
are  circulating  the  materials  they  sign 
out  to  others  in  their  division. 

One  of  our  projects  last  year  was  to 
revise  our  houseparents’  report  form 
to  parents  of  older  students.  The  old 
form  was  very  general  and  actually 
told  the  parent  very  little  about  his 
child’s  adjustment  in  the  dormitory. 
The  new  form  is  a  check-list  of  various^ 
aspects  of  the  student’s  adjustment  to 
dormitory  life  including  his  emotional 
responses,  social  relationships  and  atti¬ 
tudes.  We  also  added  a  section  on  fre¬ 
quency  of  contacts  with  the  home; 
number  of  letters,  cards  and  packages; 
visits  home  for  week-ends;  visits  from 
relatives.  In  this  way  we  are  more  or 
less  evaluating  the  parents  and  their 
contacts  with  their  child.  We  hope  this 
will  stimulate  parents  to  write  their 
child  more  frequently  and  to  make 
more  visits  home  possible. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  we  held 
an  evaluation  meeting  to  make  some 
plans  for  the  next  year.  The  house- 
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parents  felt  that  weekly  meetings  were 
too  frequent  for  the  entire  group.  They 
felt  that  every  two  or  three  weeks 
would  be  sufficient  for  general  meet¬ 
ings  with  small  group  meetings  in  be¬ 
tween.  They  also  asked  to  have  access 
to  school  records.  All  the  parents  felt 
that  the  meetings  were  of  value  and 
wanted  them  to  continue. 

Some  Results  Observed  Thus  Far 

The  administrative  staff  felt  that  the 
meetings  did  bring  the  group  together. 
There  was  less  blaming  each  other  for 
what  the  children  did  not  learn  from 
previous  housemothers.  We  also  had 
fewer  complaints  about  wet  beds, 
soiled  clothes,  and  other  minor  prob¬ 
lems  among  the  houseparents  of  the 
younger  children.  The  problem  still 
exists  we  are  certain,  but  the  house- 
parents  have  realized  the  dynamics  of 
these  problems  and  have  developed 
more  tolerance.  More  understanding  of 
the  individual  child  became  apparent 
from  comments  they  have  made  about 
specific  children  and  from  their  re¬ 
quests  for  conferences. 

On  the  basis  of  last  year’s  experience 
we  have  tried  some  changes  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  this  year.  We  have  conferences 
with  small  groups  of  houseparents 
reading  and  interpreting  records  and 
discussing  individual  children  with 
them.  In  addition,  we  hold  a  confer¬ 
ence  about  a  new  child  prior  to  his  ad¬ 
mission  so  that  the  houseparents  know 
what  to  expect,  can  anticipate  prob¬ 
lems  and  can  therefore  place  the  child 
with  a  compatible  roommate  from  the 
first  day..  This  has  helped  greatly  in 
their  understanding  of  new  children. 

We  have  continued  our  general 
meetings  about  every  se^p'bd  ot  third 
week.  This  year  we  h^e  adopted  a 
theme:  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  child  from  infancy  through  adoles¬ 
cence.  We  are  using  the  series  of  book¬ 
lets  published  by  the  Federal  Security 
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Agency:  Your  Child  from  One  to  Six, 
Your  Child  From  Six  to  Twelve,  and 
The  Adolescent  in  Your  Family.  These 
are  well  written  and  are  of  interest  to 
the  houseparents  in  dealing  with  speci¬ 
fic  problems  of  the  children  they  serve. 
Our  meetings  consist  of  speakers,  or 
movies,  followed  by  discussion. 

We  are  also  continuing  our  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  houseparent  institutes  of 
the  Michigan  Association  of  Children’s 
agencies  and  are  finding  them  of  much 
value  to  our  work  and  thinking.  Last 
year  we  felt  that  some  of  the  institute 
discussion  groups  were  dominated  by 
those  houseparents  working  with  delin¬ 
quents.  This  year  the  discussion  groups 
are  divided  when  possible  according  to 
type  of  children  served,  i.e.,  delinquent 
and  non-delinquent. 

In  summary,  from  our  limited  experi¬ 
ences  thus  far,  these  might  be  offered 
as  suggestions  to  make  houseparents 
meetings  as  interesting  as  possible. 

1.  Keep  meeting  short.  Houseparents 
as  a  rule  are  not  accustomed  to 
sitting  still  in  meetings  for  long 
periods  of  time. 

2.  Make  abundant  use  of  movies  and 
guest  speakers.  These  help  to  ac¬ 
centuate  the  philosophy  of  the 
administration. 

3.  Allow  time  for  discussion  and  give 
houseparents  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  their  own  views. 

4.  Let  the  needs  of  the  group  deter¬ 
mine  the  planning  of  future  meet¬ 
ings. 

We  do  not  feel  we  have  all  the  an¬ 
swers  to  this  problem  as  yet  but  we 
feel  we  are  making  strides  toward  rais¬ 
ing  the  job  of  the  houseparent  to  a 
more  attractive  and  more  professional 
position. 
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Pending  Federal  Legislation 


Following  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
and  representatives  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  steps  were 
agreed  upon  designed  to  stimulate  con¬ 
gressional  action  with  respect  to  certain 
bills  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  ad¬ 
vancing  work  for  the  blind  and  for 
providing  more  liberal  programs  of 
assistance  and  basic  security.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  resume  of  the  current  situation 
may  serve  to  inform  all  readers  inter¬ 
ested  in  these  measures  and  willing  to 
lend  their  own  support  in  the  effort  to 
bring  them  to  fruition  through  favor¬ 
able  congressional  action.  Four  meas¬ 
ures  in  particular  are  the  subject  of 
current  concern. 

H.R.  6500— the  Matthews  bill,  calling 
for  the  appointment  of  a  temporary 
national  advisory  committee  to  study 
all  work  for  the  blind  and  submit  rec¬ 
ommendations  which  may  lead  to  sub¬ 
stantial  improvements.  The  bill  is  now 
in  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  No  particular  opposition  to 
the  bill  is  known  to  exist  but  until 
hearings  of  the  committee  are  held  it 
will  be  impossible  to  move  the  bill  to 
the  House  floor.  For  that  reason,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  AAWB  Legislative  Commit¬ 
tee  and  of  the  AFB  have  recently  called 
upon  members  of  the  House  committee 
to  ask  that  they  urge  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  (Mr.  Barden  of  North 
Carolina )  to  call  a  hearing.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  AAWB  and  of  the  AFB 
have  also  met  with  representatives  of 


the  legislative  division  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  urge  that  they  indicate 
their  approval  of  the  bill,  since  the 
oppositidn  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
(indicated  in  connection  with  previous 
similar  proposals  introduced  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  Congresses )  will  effectively  serve 
to  block  action  on  the  bill.  There  is 
reason  to  hope  that  the  bill  now  in 
committee  may  have  a  better  than 
even  chance  of  early  consideration. 

H.R.  7225— the  Cooper  bill  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee,  Mr.  George  A. 
Keane,  Assistant  Director  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  and  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  which  organiza¬ 
tion  he  represented,  and  Mr.  Hulen  C. 
Walker,  Legislative  Analyst  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
which  he  represented,  spoke  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  February  2,  The  meeting  (at¬ 
tended  by  Senator  Byrd,  Chairman, 
Senator  George,  Senator  Long,  Senator 
Kerr,  and  Senator  Carlson)  had  been 
called  in  connection  with  Senate  hear¬ 
ings  on  H.R.  7225,  the  House-enacted 
bill  which  amends  the  Social  Security 
Act,  to  extend  coverage  to  more  work¬ 
ers,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  dis¬ 
ability  benefits  to  certain  disabled 
workers,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee  had  been 
informed  that  representatives  of  the 
blind  and  of  organizations  working 
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with  the  blind  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  disability  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  passed  the  House,  and  that  they 
wished  to  propose  amendments  which 
would  serve  to  make  disability  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  blind  more  liberal,  more 
realistic  and  more  meaningful. 

Both  Mr.  Keane  and  Mr.  Walker,  in 
their  prepared  statements,  pointed  out 
certain  weaknesses  now  contained  in 
the  House  bill,  and  suggested  measures 
designed  to  improve  those  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  will  affect  the  blind. 
During  the  hearing,  each  was  able  to 
offer  extemporaneous  comment  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  statement,  and  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  desired  by  way  of  amendments  to 
the  bill.  Both  were  in  substantial  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  what  is  desired,  and  both 
were  pleased  to  note  that  substantially 
the  same  measures  for  improvement  in 
the  bill  were  advocated  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Archibald,  Executive  Director  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind, 
which  he  represented  and  in  whose  be¬ 
half  he  also  testified. 

Briefly,  the  amendments  proposed  in¬ 
clude  the  following  provisions: 

1.  Inclusion  in  the  bill  of  a  definition 
of  blindness,  preferably  the  commonly 
accepted  definition  of  20/200  etc.,  as 
relating  to  aid  to  the  blind  grants  un¬ 
der  Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  to  most  other  programs  for  the 
blind,  rather  than  the  more  restrictive 
definition  of  5/200  as  provided  in  the 
1954  Social  Security  Act  amendments, 

!  as  they  relate  to  the  disability  freeze 
provisions  governing  the  preservation 
of  O.A.S.I.  benefit  rights. 

2.  A  provision  that  certification  of 
blindness  (as  it  may  be  defined  in  the 
hill)  shall  be  considered  presumptive 
evidence  of  permanent  disability,  so 
that  the  blind  will  not  be  tied  to  the 
existing  provision  that  “disability” 
means  inability  to  engage  in  any  sub¬ 
stantial  gainful  activity.  Under  the  ex¬ 


isting  definition  of  disability  the  blind 
would  have  to  prove  that  they  are  un¬ 
employable.  It  is  believed  that  the 
blind  should  not  have  to  prove  medi¬ 
cally  that  their  disability  renders  them 
unemployable  (since  to  do  so  would 
discourage  rehabilitation )  and  that 
blindness  itself  should  be  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  to  regard  them  as  unemployable 
and  thus  entitled  to  disability  benefit 
payments. 

3.  A  provision  that,  regardless  of  the 
age  at  which  blindness  occurs  to  an 
employee  working  in  a  covered  occu¬ 
pation  and  regardless  of  his  period  of 
coverage,  the  worker  losing  his  sight 
shall  from  the  onset  of  blindness 
qualify  immediately  for  disability  pay¬ 
ments.  Presently,  the  House  bill  re¬ 
quires  that  payments  shall  not  begin 
until  the  age  of  50,  and  that  to  be 
eligible  there  shall  be  20  quarters  of 
coverage  under  the  act.  It  is  argued  by 
spokesmen  for  the  blind  that  it  is  not 
age  but  blindness  which  renders  the 
worker  disabled,  and  that  his  need  for 
disability  benefits  is  no  less  crucial  be¬ 
low  the  age  of  50  than  after  that  age. 

4.  A  provision  that  disability  pay¬ 
ments  for  the  blind  shall  be  set  at  the 
existing  maximum  O.A.S.I.  payment 
to  retired  workers  (currently  $108.50 
monthly),  instead  of  the  House  provi¬ 
sion  that  such  payments  shall  be  at  the 
level  to  which  the  worker  would  be  en¬ 
titled  as  O.A.S.I.  benefits,  should  he 
have  retired  at  age  65,  instead  of  being 
forced  out  of  employment  because  of 
blindness.  It  was  pointed  out  that  un¬ 
der  customary  insurance  programs, 
payments  are  made  (for  death  or  for 
any  other  risk  for  which  insurance  is 
provided)  at  the  time  of  and  from  the 
moment  of  the  loss  insured  against 
and  that  one  premium  payment  will 
suffice  to  validate  a  death  claim  even 
if  the  insured  dies  the  next  day.  It  was 
also  pointed  out  that  a  young  worker 
entering  covered  employment  and  soon 
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thereafter  losing  his  sight  might  have 
had  no  time  to  build  an  O.A.S.I.  equity 
in  the  program  and  would  in  such  an 
event  possibly  never  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so,  in  which  case  under  the 
present  provisions  he  would  not  be  en¬ 
titled  to  more  than  the  minimum 
O.A.S.I.  payment  ($30  monthly).  To 
protect  the  blind,  it  is  felt  that  they 
should  be  given  a  much  more  generous 
benefit  payment,  especially  since  for 
most,  the  likelihood  of  regaining  sub¬ 
stantial  gainful  employment  is  very 
doubtful. 

5.  A  provision  that  benefits  to  the 
blind  paid  under  the  bill  shall  not  be 
reduced,  or,  if  they  are,  at  least  not 
until  the  individual  receiving  benefit 
payments  has  from  his  own  efforts  to 
rehabilitate  himself  earned  in  any  one 
year  no  less  than  $1,200,  this  being  the 
sum  which  workers  receiving  O.A.S.I. 
retirement  benefits  are  permitted  to 
earn  before  any  deductions  are  made 
from  their  monthly  O.A.S.I.  checks. 

H.R.  5658  and  S.  2119.  During  the 
oral  statements,  and  questions  from 
certain  senators,  reference  was  made  to 
Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
this  gave  our  spokesmen  opportunity 
to  mention  H.R.  5658— the  Jenkins  bill, 
and  S.  2119— the  Wiley  bill  (companion 
bills  introduced  in  Congress  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  AAWB)  providing  for  an 
exemption  of  50  cents  of  each  dollar 
earned  monthly  in  addition  to  the  cur¬ 
rently  exempted  first  $50  of  earned 
monthly  income,  in  computing  the  re¬ 
sources  of  applicants  for  aid  to  the 
needy  blind  under  Title  X.  They  were 
also  able  to  suggest  that  the  present 
federal  matching  ceiling  of  $55  for  aid 
to  the  blind  grants  to  the  states  be 
raised  to  $75,  and  some  favorable  re¬ 
action  was  noted. 

H.R.  3605— the  Mills  bill,  to  extend 
the  income  tax  exemption  of  $600  now 


allowed  to  a  blind  taxpayer  or  for  the 
blind  spouse  of  a  taxpayer,  in  order 
that  the  taxpayer  may  claim  a  $600 
exemption  for  any  blind  dependent 
whom  he  supports.  This  bill  would 
seem  unlikely  to  be  considered  until  or 
unless  Congress  considers  a  general 
tax  cut.  If  it  is  not  considered  in  this 
session  of  Congress  it  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  again  next  year. 

To  summarize: 

The  blind  and  workers  for  the  blind 
are  now  asking  for  amendments  in  H.R. 
7225  to  provide: 

1.  A  definition  of  blindness,  prefer¬ 
ably  20/200  visual  acuity  with  cor¬ 
rection  or  a  field  restricted  to  no 
more  than  20  degrees. 

2.  That  blindness  as  above  defined 
shall  be  presumptive  evidence  of 
permanent  disability. 

3.  That  there  be  no  age  restriction 
or  minimum  period  of  coverage  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  case  of  the  coverd 
worker  losing  his  sight. 

4.  That  disability  payments  to  the 
blind  shall  be  no  less  than  the  exist¬ 
ing  maximum  O.A.S.I.  retirement 
benefit  payments  (currently  $108.50 
monthly ) . 

5.  That  disability  benefit  payments 
to  the  blind  shall  not  be  reduced  be¬ 
cause  of  return  to  employment,  or 
if  reduced,  not  until  the  blind  in¬ 
dividual  receiving  benefits  shall  have 
earned  in  the  year  more  than  $1,200, 
as  is  currently  permitted  under  pres¬ 
ent  O.A.S.I.  retirement  benefit  pro¬ 
visions. 

6.  That  in  addition  to  the  first  $50 
per  month  of  earned  income  now 
allowed,  one-half  of  any  additional 
earned  income  shall  be  disregarded  in 
determining  the  need  of  an  applicant 
for  aid  to  the  blind. 

7.  That  the  current  federal  maximum 
of  $55  monthly  shall  be  raised  to  $75 
monthly  in  connection  with  federal 
grants  to  the  states  for  aid  to  the 
needy  blind. 

The  AAWB  and  the  AFB  believe 
that  these  are  minimum  reasonable 
proposals  and  that  the  blind  of  the  na- 
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tion  and  those  serving  them  will  sup-  proposals.  Letters  should  be  sent  to  any 
port  these  proposals  whole-heartedly,  or  all  of  the  following  senators  who 
Both  organizations  urge  that  all  who  are  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
agree  will  write  immediately  to  mem-  Committee,  and  addressed  to  them  at 
bers  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington 
urging  favorable  consideration  of  these  25,  D.C. 

Senate  Finance  Committee 


Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Democrats 

Harry  Flood  Byrd,  of  Virginia. 

Walter  F.  George,  of  Georgia. 

Robert  S.  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma. 

J.  Allen  Frear,  Jr.,  of  Delaware. 

Russell  B.  Long,  of  Louisiana. 

George  A.  Smathers,  of  Florida. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  of  Texas. 

Alben  W.  Barkley,  of  Kentucky. 

Music  as  an 
Value  for 

A  CONSUMMATE  TASK  of  a  teacher  of  the 
blind  is  the  development  of  the  senses 
of  hearing  and  touch  to  their  highest 
level.  The  teacher  must  literally  load 
the  child  with  as  many  touch  and  sound 
experiences  as  can  be  found,  for  therein 
lie  the  essential  avenues  of  learning. 
Examing  the  possibilities  open  to  the 
sense  of  hearing,  the  teacher,  in  time, 
realizes  that  music  can  be  a  tremendous 
educational  and  experimental  tool  for 
the  blind. 

Music,  in  truth,  has  so  many  fine  pos¬ 
sibilities  that  society  has  developed  cer¬ 
tain  misconceptions  concerning  music 

Miss  Korhonen  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1950  and  has  taught  in  public 
schools  in  Ohio  and  in  Detroit  for  five  years. 
Now  a  graduate  student  in  Special  Education 
ot  Wayne  University,  Miss  Korhonen  also  has 
a  braille  class  at  the  Franklin  Elementary 
School,  in  Detroit. 


(D)  Chairman 

Republicans 

Eugene  D.  Millikin,  of  Colorado. 

Edward  Martin,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  J.  Williams,  of  Delaware. 

Ralph  E.  Flanders,  of  Vermont. 

George  W.  Malone,  of  Nevada. 

Frank  Carlson,  of  Kansas. 

Wallace  F.  Bennett,  of  Utah. 

Educational 
the  Blind 

GLORIA  V.  KORHONEN 

and  the  blind.  It  is  said  that  “a  person 
without  sight  develops  a  mysterious 
sensitivity  to  music.”  One  blind  pianist 
or  singer  performing  in  concert  re¬ 
inforces  a  societal  belief  that  the  blind 
are  fine  musicians.  Perhaps  some  par¬ 
ents  of  a  blind  child  are  heartened  by 
the  thought  that  their  child,  in  adult¬ 
hood,  can  earn  a  living  by  being  a 
musician. 

The  idea  held  by  many  people  that 
blindness  itself  implies  an  automatic 
compensatory  increase  in  musical  sen¬ 
sitivity  may  spring  from  the  supposition 
that  the  other  senses  become  ultra¬ 
sensitive  when  vision  is  gone.  The  error 
of  this  has  been  proven:  no  increase  in 
the  senses  of  hearing,  touch,  smell,  or 
taste  occurs  in  blindness.  We  assume 
that  blindness  does  not  create  a  miracu¬ 
lous  increase  in  musical  sensitivity.  If 
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a  survey  were  to  be  conducted,  con¬ 
trasting  the  musicianship  of  blind  and 
sighted  children,  one  could  assume  that 
the  results  would  not  significantly  dif¬ 
fer.  Some  children  are  very  musical, 
others  are  less  so,  and  a  very  few  are 
considered  unmusical.  One  could 
assume  that  blindness  is  not  the  de¬ 
termining  factor  inasmuch  as  musicality 
tends  to  be  hereditary.  The  blind  child 
is  basically  as  musical  as  he  would  be 
were  he  sighted. 

Fortunately,  most  children  are  mus¬ 
ical  in  the  sense  that  they  can  respond 
to  rhythm,  can  follow  a  melody,  and 
can  hear  harmony.  Some  musical  ex¬ 
aminers  declare  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  tone  deaf  child,  eliminating 
a  child  who  is  deaf  or  one  who  was 
aural  brain  damage.  Any  other  child, 
they  maintain,  can  be  taught  to  match 
a  tone.  Some  children  seem  to  be  bom 
with  innate  musicianship  and  can  ac¬ 
curately  carry  a  melody  and  respond 
naturally  to  rhythm  at  a  very  early 
age.  Other  children  develop  these  skills 
later  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  It 
seems  that  the  child  who  can  never 
learn  to  respond  to  music  in  some  way 
is  an  exceedingly  rare  child. 

Thus  we  begin  to  sense  the  values 
music  can  have  for  the  blind  child. 
Music,  depending  solely  upon  the  sense 
of  hearing,  is  essentially  as  fully  open 
to  the  blind  as  to  the  sighted.  Although 
blind  children  are  no  more  musical, 
basically,  than  sighted  children,  we  be¬ 
gin  to  feel  that  each  blind  child  should 
receive  as  many  musical  experiences  as 
he  can  profitably  absorb.  Any  musical 
talent  which  he  has  should  be  nurtured. 
We  are  not  thinking  of  developing  con¬ 
cert  artists:  we  want  to  offer  music  to 
each  child  so  that  he  may  learn  to  use 
and  enjoy  rhythm,  harmony,  and  mel¬ 
ody  as  a  means  of  active  and  passive 
expression,  insofar  as  he  is  able. 

Music  has  always  been  an  integral 
part  of  human  culture.  It  has  belonged 


to  every  man,  and  in  many  societies  it 
has  been  an  attempt  to  express  the 
highest  values  developing  within  a  cul¬ 
ture.  We  feel  that  the  blind  can  enjoy 
music  as  much  as  the  sighted.  Perhaps, 
in  a  sense,  some  can  enjoy  it  more:  they 
can  apply  themselves  to  it  without  the 
distractions  of  visual  stimuli.  We  begin 
to  suspect  that  there  are  resources  in 
music  which  take  on  an  added  value 
when  used  as  an  educational  tool  for 
the  blind. 

Music  for  Therapy 

One  of  the  strongest  values  inherent 
in  music  is  that  expressed  in  the  term 
“music  therapy.”  Music  is  an  ideal 
vehicle  for  the  release  of  tension, 
energy,  and  simple  expression.  It  has 
always  been  so  for  most  humans.  The 
significance  of  this  fact  has  been  re¬ 
cently  illustrated  with  the  formal  in¬ 
troduction  of  music  therapy  in  psychia¬ 
tric  hospitals. 

Music,  as  a  medium  for  the  release 
of  energy  and  tension  and  for  relaxa¬ 
tion,  is  excellent  for  the  blind  since 
they  five  under  a  good  amount  of  ten¬ 
sion  that  cannot  be  fully  comprehended 
by  the  sighted.  Some  have  a  tendency 
to  be  inactive  simply  because  that  is 
one  way  to  avoid  the  tensions  accom¬ 
panying  walking  and  other  forms  of 
locomotion.  Such  inactivity  does  not 
release  tension;  in  the  young  blind  per¬ 
son  it  contributes  to  the  motions  known 
as  “blindisms.”  When  blind  persons  do 
move  about,  their  senses  must  operate 
at  “concert  pitch”  in  order  to  avoid 
possible  obstacles.  In  trying  to  perform 
ordinary  tasks,  they  must  learn  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  what  one  writer  has  aptly 
termed  “brute  memory.”  Intense  con¬ 
centration  is  needed  to  execute  many 
simple  acts  which  are  done  almost 
automatically  by  the  sighted. 

There  are  five  general  activity  areas 
in  music  which  are  particularly  valu¬ 
able.  They  are  (1)  sociahzation,  (2) 
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t  rhythm  response,  (3)  singing,  (4)  in- 
5  I  strumental  performance  and  ( 5 )  listen¬ 
ing. 

f  I  Music  can  be  a  fine  social  vehicle  for 
I,  I  the  blind  child.  Numerous  singing 
]  games  that  appeal  to  the  early  elemen- 
e  I  tary  age  level  can  easily  be  adapted, 
n  i  They  serve  as  a  cohesive  force  for  the 
n  class  with  all  taking  part  in  the  singing, 
le  I  rhythm  response,  and  rules  of  the  game. 
)r  i  For  the  older  blind  child,  social  and 
folk  dancing  can  be  excellent  social 
!  forces.  A  blind  dancer  with  a  sighted 
I  partner  can  become  one  with  the  crowd 
nt  j  on  a  dance  floor. 


Particularly  significant  is  rhythm.  A 
young  blind  child  can  have  an  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  experience  merely 
through  guided  rhythm  work  in  re¬ 
sponding  to  walking,  running,  and  skip¬ 
ping  music.  Besides  focusing  attention 
on  listening,  such  music  is  excellent  for 
the  development  of  muscular  and  phys¬ 
ical  co-ordination.  Many  simple  and 
complex  exercises  involving  large  or 
small  muscle  movements  can  be  done 
to  music.  The  variety  of  imaginative 
responses  to  music  depend  upon  the 
creativity  of  the  teacher  and  the  chil¬ 
dren.  The  rhythms  expressed  in  a  few 
good  songs  can  serve  to  inspire  the 
dramatization  of  wooden  soldiers, 
giants,  lazy  turtles,  flying  birds  and  but¬ 
terflies,  high-stepping  horses,  walking 
dolls,  tip-toe  fairies,  bicycle  riding, 
swimming,  skating,  swinging,  playing 
the  violin,  trombone,  drum  or  other  in¬ 
strument,  and  numerous  other  imitative 


responses.  The  totally  blind  child  has  to 
be  helped  physically  to  master  the  mo¬ 
tions  in  some  of  these  responses,  but 
the  effort  is  worth  the  making.  Good 
rhythm  exercises  cannot  be  surpassed 
in  helping  a  blind  child  to  develop 
graceful,  co-ordinated  and  guided 
physical  movements  as  well  as  in  giv¬ 
ing  free  play  to  creative  imagination. 


The  use  of  rhythm  instruments 
should  not  be  neglected.  Young  chil- 
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dren  everywhere  enjoy  the  variety  of 
clear,  sharp  and  definite  sounds  made 
by  the  triangles,  miniature  xylophones, 
cymbals,  castanets,  tambourines,  jingle 
clogs,  sleigh  bells,  maracas,  drums,  and 
rhythm  sticks.  Extant  are  many  simple 
and  appealing  orchestrations  which  can 
be  a  very  pleasant  exercise  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  disciphned  listening, 
rhythm  and  physical  responses.  Almost 
any  child  is  fascinated  when  he  is  play¬ 
ing  in  a  rhythm  band. 

The  third  powerful  activity  aspect 
of  music  is  that  of  singing.  We  are  not 
referring  to  the  training  of  solo  singers 
but  to  the  experience  of  singing  in  a 
group  or  alone,  just  for  the  fun  of  sing¬ 
ing.  (Even  out  of  key,  if  necessary.) 
One  of  the  happiest  school  experiences 
of  any  child  can  be  that  of  group  sing¬ 
ing  wherein  an  entire  roomful  of 
children  is  absorbed  in  nothing  but  the 
production  of  a  song.  Fortunately, 
music  literature  is  abundant  with  excel¬ 
lent  songs  for  various  ages,  and  some 
songs  that  appeal  to  all  ages.  Folk 
music  in  particular  is  a  source  of  ap¬ 
pealing  songs  that  are  very  fine  in 
musical  quality.  It  supplies  some  of  the 
most  delightful  “fun”  songs  and  non¬ 
sense  songs.  It  supplies  good  songs  ex¬ 
pressive  of  almost  any  mood.  The  blind 
child  can  match  or  excel  his  sighted 
peers  as  he  sings  “The  Star  Spangled 
Banner”  or  “Sourwood  Mountain.” 

If  an  older  blind  child  can  sing  har¬ 
mony,  that  abihty  should  be  encour¬ 
aged,  even  if  only  by  rote.  If  he  can 
learn  to  harmonize  “by  ear”  on  his  own, 
a  source  of  great  delight  and  pleasure 
is  his. 

Some  blind  individuals,  like  some 
sighted  individuals,  possess  a  real 
aptitude  for  instrumental  performance. 
This  should  be  encouraged  and  de¬ 
veloped  as  far  as  is  possible.  If  the 
blind  child  shows  an  aptitude  for  piano 
he  should  be  given  piano  lessons,  if 
only  to  learn  to  play  for  his  own  pleas- 
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ure  and  to  possess  an  additional 
medium  of  expression.  If  he  can  learn 
to  play  another  instrument,  another 
source  of  enjoyment  is  his.  Compara¬ 
tively  simple  and  inexpensive  instru¬ 
ments  are  the  tonette,  recorder  and 
ukelele.  The  ukulele  is  simply  and 
ideally  adapted  for  chordal  accompani¬ 
ment  in  both  group  and  solo  singing. 

The  fifth  activity,  listening,  is  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  most  potentially  satis¬ 
fying  experiences  to  a  musically  sensi¬ 
tive  person.  The  blind  person  who  no 
longer  has  the  opportunity  for  group 
music  that  he  had  in  school  can  have 
access  to  the  finest  music  by  means  of 
the  radio  and  phonograph. 

Individual  tastes  in  music  differ,  and 
many  people  never  seem  to  learn  to 
grasp  what  is  considered  “the  world’s 
greatest  music.”  Often,  because  of  the 
lack  of  education  and  experience  in 
listening,  they  do  not  discipline  them¬ 
selves  to  the  concentration  that  fs  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  fullest  appreciation.  It 
would  seem  that  the  ability  to  listen 
intelligently  to  good  music  should  be 
developed  insofar  as  is  possible  in  blind 
children,  for  in  that  skill  they  can  learn 
to  excel  their  sighted  friends.  More  im¬ 
portant,  in  that  skill  they  have  a  source 
of  personal  expression,  the  nature  of 
which  lies  in  the  peculiar  power  and 
force  of  music  in  itself.  Great  music 
has  always  been  one  of  man’s  highest 
expressions  as  an  art  form,  an  attempt 
to  suggest  man’s  noblest  feelings  and 
aspirations. 

The  act  of  listening  implies  passive 
absorption.  True  listening  is  actually 
creative,  particularly  if  the  music  lis¬ 
tened  to  is  not  mediocre  in  quality.  A 
listener  may  not  be  able  to  play  a  note 
on  the  piano,  but  he  may  learn  to  feel 
that  a  Vivaldi  Concerto  was  a  listening 
experience  that  made  him  aware  of 


objective  beauty,  and  that  for  twenty 
minutes  he  was  delighted  by  the  ex¬ 
position  of  pure  beauty  in  organized 
sound.  Another  listener  may  feel  that 
one  of  his  most  intellectually  exciting 
experiences  is  the  following  of  a  Bach 
fugue.  Creative  listening  is  exemplified 
by  the  listener  who  says  he  feels  quite 
worn  out  after  the  Shostakovitch  Fifth 
Symphony,  but  who  goes  back  for  more 
on  another  day.  It  is  exemplified  by  the 
listener  who  says,  “After  an  unusually 
trying  day, ,  the  Mendolssohn  Viofin 
Concerto  restores  my  peace  and  sense 
of  values.”  Last  but  not  least,  it  is  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  listener  who  finds  that 
the  Bach  B  Minor  Mass  is  one  of  his 
most  personal  contacts  with  religious 
experience. 

Growth  in  the  skill  of  listening  can 
continue  throughout  a  lifetime.  Some 
individuals  increase  in  this  more  than 
do  others,  depending  upon  their  in¬ 
terest  and  their  musical  sensitivity. 
Those  who  do  grow  in  creative  listen¬ 
ing  ability  will  attest  to  the  fact  that 
they  possess  a  most  rewarding  and 
rich  leisure  time  activity. 

One  can  only  reiterate:  a  blind  child 
should  be  given  training  in  the  ability 
to  listen  discriminately  to  music.  This 
ability,  perhaps  more  important  to  him 
because  he  cannot  participate  in  some 
diversions  of  the  sighted,  can  become 
one  of  his  more  satisfying  activities. 

The  phrase  “Music,  the  universal  lan¬ 
guage”  reminds  us  of  the  particular 
value  of  music  in  the  education  of  the 
blind.  They  can  participate  in  music 
as  richly  as  do  the  sighted.  The  pecu¬ 
liar  universal  power  of  music  as  an 
expression  of  human  experience— the 
tonal  expression  of  the  common  yet 
profound  human  emotions— is  com¬ 
pletely  within  the  ken  of  blindness. 
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Blind  Professional 
Personnel  on  Agency  Staffs 

FRANCIS  J.  CUMMINGS 


[While  this  article  is  recorded  in  the  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  1955  AAWB  convention,  it  has  been 
recommended  for  reprinting  in  the  New  Out¬ 
look  so  that  its  coverage  may  be  extended  to 
those  who  cannot  or  otherwise  do  not  read  it  in 
the  Proceedings,  including  readers  of  our  braille 
edition.  It  was  originally  a  paper  read  at  the 
meeting  of  Group  B  during  the  convention  re¬ 
ferred  to. — Editor.] 

The  subject  that  has  been  assigned  me 
today  is  one  that  has  been  dealt  with  in 
many  previous  AAWB  meetings,  and 
inasmuch  as  I  am  sure  my  contribution 
will  not  be  the  speech  to  end  all 
speeches,  will  probably  be  reappearing 
from  time  to  time  on  the  programs  of 
future  conferences.  Gruber  at  Boston 
in  1949  and  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  1950, 
and  Hull  at  Houston  in  1954  are  among 
the  more  recent  bringers  of  light  into 
this  cloudy  area  of  our  work.  The  mat¬ 
ter  has  been  approached  in  several 
ways— the  survey  approach,  the  statis¬ 
tical  approach,  etc.  But  I  have  chosen 
what  might  with  equal  accuracy  be 
called  either  the  lazy  man’s  approach 
or  the  executive  approach,  as  much  of 
what  1  will  lay  before  you  represents 
the  experience  and  the  thinking  of 
others,  colleagues  whose  personal  dis¬ 
tinction  and  eminent  success  make 
them  leaders  of  our  confraternity.  They 
are  eight  in  number,  blind,  partially- 
blind  and  sighted;  and  represent  a  wide 
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geographical  area  and  both  public  and 
private  agencies.  I  wrote  them  request¬ 
ing  answers  to  four  specific  questions. 
Oddly  enough,  with  one  striking  excep¬ 
tion,  the  replies  manifest  a  remarkable 
unanimity.  The  answers  are  not  casual 
or  “ofif  the  cufiF,”  but  are  based  on  long 
experience  and  obviously  composed 
only  after  careful  reflection.  The  ques¬ 
tions  that  I  asked  my  colleagues  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Do  you  believe  that,  all  else  being 
equal,  blind  professional  workers 
should  be  employed  to  staff  agencies 
set  up  to  serve  the  blind?  Why,  or 
why  not? 

2.  Which  jobs  in  an  agency  are  best 
suited  to  blind  professionals,  and 
which  least  suited  or  not  suited  at 
all? 

3.  Has  your  experience  shown  that 
blind  professional  workers  are  more 
likely  to  be  “problem  children”  than 
are  non-blind  professional  workers? 

4.  Recognizing  that  both  are  necessary, 
which  do  you  consider  more  im¬ 
portant  in  a  blind  professional 
worker:  (a)  experience  with  and 
knowledge  of  blindness  and  blind 
people,  or  (b)  academic  training  in 
the  specific  area  of  employment? 

Our  one  dissenter  goes  into  much  de¬ 
tail  to  declare  himself  opposed  to  an 
“all  blind  staff.”  So,  of  course,  are  most 
of  us,  but  this  is  not  exactly  an  answer 
to  my  question.  All  the  others  are 
amazingly  of  one  mind:  well-trained 
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blind  people  can  and  should  be  used 
to  staff  agencies  for  the  blind,  especially 
in  certain  jobs.  The  top  job,  that  of 
administrator,  should  certainly  where- 
ever  possible  be  filled  by  a  qualified 
blind  person.  One  correspondent  goes 
so  far  as  to  state  flatly  that  no  top  ad¬ 
ministrative  job  in  an  agency  for  the 
blind  should  be  filled  by  a  sighted  per¬ 
son  until  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
locate  a  suitable  blind  person  for  the 
position.  The  effect  on  the  public  gen¬ 
erally  of  the  actions  of  a  qualified  blind 
executive  outweights  all  real  or  imag¬ 
ined  disadvantages.  “In  fact,”  writes 
one  correspondent,  “in  almost  every 
situation  where  I  call  upon  sight,  a  see¬ 
ing  executive  would  do  likewise.” 

All  my  correspondents,  however, 
warn  against  over-staffing  an  agency 
with  blind  people,  and  one  cautions 
against  letting  your  heart  run  away 
with  your  head  and  hiring  blind  work¬ 
ers  who  are  not  qualified  for  the  posi¬ 
tions.  Let  us  hire  blind  professionals, 
but  let  us  select  carefully;  and  let  us 
see  that  the  ■'blind  worker  is  provided 
with  all  the  tools,  including  sufficient 
secretarial  help,  to  enable  him  to  do  a 
thorough  job. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  positions 
which  most  correspondents  feel  would 
be  better  filled  with  non-blind  staff 
members:  supervision  of  library  work 
( presumably  the  physical  factors ) ; 
supervision  of  workshops;  supervision 
of  vending  stand  programs,  especially 
the  day-to-day  operations;  business  ad¬ 
ministration;  and  in  general  supervision 
of  most  physical  operations  of  an 
agency. 

And  now  some  examples  of  jobs  felt 
to  be  most  suitable  for  qualified  blind 
workers;  directorship  of  an  agency 
( where  possible  with  competent 
sighted  assistance ) ;  industrial  place¬ 
ment;  home  teaching;  feature  writing; 
public  speaking;  counseling  of  various 
kinds,  especially  in  rehabilitation.  So¬ 


cial  work  it  is  felt  should  be  carried  on 
by  both  blind  and  sighted  worken, 
each  group  tending  to  complement  the 
other. 

One  correspondent,  himself  sighted, 
avers  strongly  that  the  common  bond, 
the  mutual  sharing  of  psychological  ex¬ 
perience,  brings  blind  workers  closer  to 
their  clients;  that  the  dynamic  blind 
worker  is  an  inspiration  to  other  blind, 
to  the  public  and  to  his  fellow  workers, 
and  that  with  the  loyalty  of  his  associ¬ 
ates  he  is  peculiarly  equipped  to  de¬ 
velop  a  program  in  an  agency  for  the 
blind.  By  all  means,  he  continues,  hire 
blind  professional  workers  wherever 
possible.  Our  maverick  declares  bluntly 
that  there  is  only  one  job  in  an  agency 
for  the  blind  where  blindness  is  an 
asset,  viz.,  that  of  placement  officer. 
Conversely,  another  correspondent  just 
as  confidently  states  that  the  blind  can 
do  as  well  as  the  sighted  any  job  that 
does  not  require  sight  to  make  a  de¬ 
cision. 

"Problem"  CharocterisHcs 

As  to  the  question  of  whether  blind 
workers  are  more  likely  to  be  “problem 
children”  than  other  workers,  all  but 
the  persistent  dissenter  answer  in  the 
negative.  He  feels  that  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that  the  blind  workers  are 
“problem  children”  and  expect  special 
consideration,  and  further  maintains 
that  we  tolerate  the  inefficiency  of 
blind  workers.  Another  colleague  just 
as  cogently  and  more  convincingly,  I 
believe,  declares  that  we  often  attribute 
to  blindness  many  personal  character¬ 
istics  that  are  just  as  prevalent  in 
sighted  workers.  We  must  be  careful, 
he  continues,  not  to  bend  over  back¬ 
ward  in  our  zeal  to  avoid  favoring  the 
blind.  Apparently  these  two  good  peo¬ 
ple,  both  visually  handicapped,  have 
had  divergent  experiences  in  the  hiring 
of  blind  workers.  And  still  another,  a 
sighted  correspondent,  shrewdly  ob¬ 
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serves  that  often  workers  with  sight  re¬ 
sent  accepting  direction  from  a  blind 
superior,  and  thus  themselves  become 
problems  to  an  agency. 

And  now  for  the  answers  to  the  last 
question.  This  time  our  maverick  is 
joined  by  one  of  the  other  correspon¬ 
dents  in  the  belief  that  training  is  a 
more  important  element  than  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  make-up  of  a  professional 
worker  in  an  agency  for  the  blind.  All 
the  others  seem  firmly  convinced  that 
if  there  has  to  be  a  choice,  experience 
should  take  precedence  over  training; 
and  one  adds  that  no  amount  of  aca¬ 
demic  training  can  make  up  for  a  men¬ 
tal  gap  or  block  in  the  way  of  under¬ 
standing  blind  persons.  All  aver,  of 
course,  that  it  is  better  if  such  a  choice 
is  not  required. 

We  must  not  assume,  to  be  sure,  that 
blindness  per  se  qualifies  a  person  for 
professional  work  in  an  agency,  one 
correspondent  makes  clear;  for  per¬ 
sonal  experience  with  blindness  does 
not  automatically  render  one  capable 
of  establishing  rapport  with  blind 
people  and  gaining  an  understanding 
of  their  problems.  This  correspondent’s 
point  of  view,  of  course,  we  all  accept, 
but  I  would  add  that  if  a  worker  has 
the  personal  and  professional  equip¬ 
ment  needed  for  a  particular  job,  then 
the  fact  of  blindness  certainly  becomes 
a  plus  value. 

Another  writes  that  in  certain  areas 
perhaps,  training  might  be  put  before 
experience,  and  he  cites  social  work  as 
an  example  on  the  ground  that  it  is  im¬ 
portant  in  the  development  of  an 
agency’s  program  that  the  workers  be 
in  close  association  with  similar  work¬ 
ers  in  other  agencies,  and  that  social 
workers  seem  loath  to  accept  into  their 
fellowship  others  who  do  not  wear  the 
old  school  tie.  This,  of  course,  is  resort 
to  an  expedient,  and  though  necessary 
where  such  unhappy  conditions  exist, 
does  not  indicate  that  a  blind  person 


is  unqualified  for  the  work,  but  rather 
that  others  refuse  to  work  with  him. 

And  finally,  this  from  a  sighted  corre¬ 
spondent;  “Without  experience  and  a 
knowledge  of  blindness  and  the  blind, 
no  professional  worker  will  be  success¬ 
ful  in  our  field.  On  the  other  hand,  ex¬ 
perience,  interest,  common  sense,  and 
a  liking  for  people  will  often  minimize 
the  inadequacy  of  formal  academic 
training.” 

After  preparing  answers  to  my  rather 
presumptions  questions  some  of  my 
correspondents  courteously  appended 
further  comments  on  the  subject  at 
hand.  I  should  like  now  to  quote  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  these  thoughtful  appen¬ 
dices: 

“Finally,  there  are  some  further 
thoughts  which  I  feel  have  a  place  in  a 
paper  such  as  you  are  writing.  I  believe 
that,  everything  else  being  equal,  the 
top  administration  of  an  agency  for  the 
blind  should  be  staffed  by  blind  admin¬ 
istrators.  I  think  that  this  is  important 
for  the  example  which  it  sets  for  other 
blind  persons,  for  the  demonstration  of 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  blind 
which  it  presents  to  the  public,  and  for 
the  fact  that,  generally,  blind  persons 
who  have  achieved  qualifications  for 
administrative  positions  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  have  devoted  an  exceptionally 
high  amount  of  their  thought  and  effort 
for  a  fairly  protracted  period  of  time 
to  an  attack  on  the  problems  of  blind¬ 
ness.  Administration  of  welfare  agen¬ 
cies— particularly  specialized  agencies 
such  as  those  for  the  blind— is  one  area 
in  which  professional  training  has  not 
yet  reached  maturity.  It  is  an  area  in 
which  experience  can  have  no  substi¬ 
tute  and  in  which  training  can,  at  best, 
only  shorten  the  length  of  time  neces¬ 
sary  to  acquire  proven  competency. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  too  few  blind 
persons  who  are  qualified  for  top  ad¬ 
ministrative  positions.  This  is  due. 
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partly  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  not  enough  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  even  capable  blind  persons  to  afford 
them  opportunity  to  advance  in  the 
administrative  positions. 

“We  talk  among  ourselves  at  the 
AAWB  and  similar  conferences  about 
the  importance  of  giving  the  capable 
blind  worker  an  opportunity  for  growth 
and  success.  This  is  very  well;  but  it 
falls  short  in  that  it  fails  to  reach  the 
board  members  of  agencies  for  the 
blind  and  the  persons  in  the  higher 
echelons  of  government  who  do  not 
attend  our  special  conventions  or  read 
our  specialized  literature,  but  who 
select  top  administrators  of  agencies 
for  the  blind.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
administration  of  any  agency  for  the 
blind  by  a  sighted  administrator  and  I 
believe  that  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
consider  blindness  as  a  qualification  for 
administration;  but  I  believe  that  no 
top  administrative  position  in  an  agency 
for  the  blind  should  be  filled  by  a 
sighted  worker  until  after  conscientious 
effort  to  find  a  blind  worker  has  failed. 
If  this  principle  were  applied,  we 
would  still  have  many  sighted  workers 
administrating  agencies  for  the  blind, 
but  we  would  probably  find  a  gradual 
and  healthy  increase  in  the  number  of 
blind  workers  who  could  achieve  top 
administrative  positions  in  agencies  for 
the  blind  and  who  could  do  a  better 
job,  at  least,  than  some  of  the  sighted 
workers  that  now  administer  agencies 
for  the  blind.” 

And  again— 

“Looking  at  the  entire  problem,  it  is 
my  honest  conviction  that  the  one 
reason  above  all  others  for  the  failure 
to  fully  utilize  the  capacities  of  trained 
blind  people  lies  more  nearly  at  the 
door  of  the  agencies  serving  the  blind 
than  at  the  professional  shortcomings 


of  the  blind.  There  isn’t  nearly  enou^ 
emphasis  directed  by  agencies,  by  their 
executives,  even  blind  executives  in 
some  cases,  to  sound  thinking  and  will¬ 
ingness  to  support  the  philosophy  of 
placing  blind  people  in  the  higher 
echelon  of  our  agencies.  I  sometimes 
wonder  whether  some  of  these  people 
really  believe  in  the  blind.” 

And  there  you  have  it.  The  wisest, 
most  experienced,  most  devoted  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  profession  are  in  general 
agreement  that  an  agency  for  the  blind 
should  most  definitely  endeavor  to 
choose  its  staff  from  available  qualified 
blind  people,  emphasis  being  placed 
on  the  word  “qualified.” 

Blind  persons  are  no  more  likely  to 
become  problems  than  are  sighted  per¬ 
sons,  provided  we  are  careful  to  avoid 
over-emotionalism  in  our  original  selec¬ 
tion. 

Blind  persons  are  more  adapted  to 
some  jobs  in  an  agency  than  to  others, 
though  exceptional  individuals  might 
be  found  even  for  those  where  sight 
appears  to  be  a  sine  qua  non.  Surely  we 
who  are  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
blind— or  at  any  rate  earn  our  livelihood 
in  work  for  the  blind,  must  have  faith 
in  the  potentialities  of  blind  people; 
otherwise  the  pension  advocates  are 
right. 

So,  let  us  try  to  guide  our  bark  be¬ 
tween  the  Scylla  of  refusal  to  employ 
blind  professional  workers  and  the 
Charybdis  of  employing  workers 
merely  because  they  are  blind.  Let  us 
train  our  personally-endowed  blind 
people.  Let  us  find  them  suitable  and 
satisfying  employment  in  the  areas  of 
their  competency,  not  exclusively  in 
work  for  the  blind,  of  course,  but  surely 
in  work  for  the  blind  when  it  is  there 
they  can  find  fruitful  dedication  of 
their  talents  and  training. 
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Teacher  Training  Courses  -  -  1956 


The  great  inc:rease  in  the  number  of 
school  children  in  this  country  has 
made  the  problem  of  providing  teach¬ 
ers  for  them  increasingly  difficult.  Also, 
the  considerable  number  of  infants 
blinded  by  retrolental  fibroplasia  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  years  has  aggravated 
this  problem  in  schools  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren.  Consequently,  there  is  a  demand 
for  well-qualified  teachers  of  blind 
children. 

This  general  need  has  caused  salaries 
to  he  increased  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  and  other  inducements  to  be  of¬ 
fered.  However,  employers  are  asking 
for  better  qualifications  in  return  for 
these  higher  salaries.  Consequently,  it 
behooves  all  teachers  to  improve  their 
preparation. 

Teachers  of  blind  children  have  been 
disadvantaged  by  the  paucity  of  offer¬ 
ings  in  their  special  field  and  the  dis¬ 
tances  which  they  have  had  to  travel 
in  order  to  take  the  courses  which  they 
needed.  In  an  effort  to  alleviate  this 
situation,  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  has  been  sponsoring  summer 
workshops  in  various  universities  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country.  During  the 
past  three  summers,  workshops  have 
been  conducted  at  the  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  Tennessee  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Mechanical  University,  the 
University  of  Texas,  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  and  Syracuse  University. 

In  order  that  teachers  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  may  be  apprised  of  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  obtaining  special  training 
which  are  offered  in  various  colleges 
and  universities,  the  most  essential  data 
in  regard  to  courses  scheduled  to  be 
offered  next  summer  or  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  school  year  has  been  compiled 


and  is  being  published  here  for  their 
information. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Institute  for  the  preparation  of  teach¬ 
ers  of  braille  classes.  July  2  through 
August  10. 

Summer  offerings— special  methods 
of  teaching  the  blind;  mental,  social, 
and  vocational  adjustment;  the  eye  and 
eye  conditions;  braille  techniques; 
reading  and  writing;  seminar  and  prac- 
ticum. 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  Roy 
J.  Deferrari,  Director  of  the  Summer 
Session. 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  New  York  21,  N.  Y.,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

Regular  session  offerings— principles 
of  teaching  the  blind  (4);  theory  and 
techniques  of  reading  and  writing 
Standard  English  Braille,  Grade  II  (4); 
anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene  of  the 
eye  in  relation  to  sight  conservation 
classes  (2);  observation  and  student 
teaching  of  the  physically  handicapped, 
area  of  the  blind  (3). 

Summer  offerings  —  principles  of 
teaching  the  blind,  I  and  II  (2)  and 
(2);  theory  and  technique  of  reading 
and  writing  Standard  English  Braille, 
Grade  II  (2)  and  (2).  Summer  vaca¬ 
tion  demonstration  school  for  excep¬ 
tional  children. 

Address  correspondence  to  Prof. 
Elena  D.  Gall,  Co-ordinator,  Special 
Education. 

Mac  Murray  College,  Jacksonville,  Ill., 
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in  conjunction  with  the  Illinois  Braille 
and  Sight  Saving  School. 

Regular  session  ofiFerings— principles 
of  education  of  the  blind  (3);  the  study 
of  braille  ( 3-3 ) ;  vocations  for  the  blind 
( 4 ) ;  practice  teaching  ( 5  or  6 ) . 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  Wen¬ 
dell  S.  Dysinger,  Dean  of  the  College. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lan¬ 
sing,  6,  Mich.,  with  the  co-operation  of 
Michigan  State  University. 

Regular  session  ofiFerings  —  educa¬ 
tional  provisions  for  the  blind  (3); 
theory  and  technique  of  reading  and 
writing  Standard  English  Braille  (3); 
typewriting  for  the  blind  (3);  directed 
teaching  of  blind  children,  I  and  II 
(4)  and  (4). 

Summer  ofiFerings— braille  and  braille 
methods  ( 3 ) ;  educational  provisions 
for  the  blind  ( 3 ) ;  workshop  in  ad¬ 
vanced  methods  ( hours  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged  ) ;  directed  teaching  of  blind 
children  (4);  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  eye  (3). 

Address  correspondence  to  Mrs. 
Sarah  Heaps,  Teacher  Education,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education,  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

University  of  Minnesota  College  of 
Education,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

Summer  ofiFerings— educational  and 
social  implications  of  visual  impair¬ 
ment  (3);  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching  braille  (section  1,  for  begin¬ 
ners;  section  2,  for  students  with  a 
working  knowledge  of  braille)  (3); 
workshop:  educational  procedures  and 
school  curriculum  adaptation  with 
blind  children  (3). 

A  limited  number  of  $150  scholar¬ 
ships  are  available  through  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Address  correspondence  to  Summer 
Session  Office,  161  Johnston  Hall,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  14. 


Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  Phila¬ 
delphia  31,  Pa.,  in  conjunction  with  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Courses  for  workers  with  the  aduk 
blind. 

Regular  session  ofiFerings— history 

and  philosophy  of  work  with  the  blind 

( 2 )  ;  diseases  of  the  eye  and  their 
social  implication  ( 2 ) ;  social  case¬ 
work  approach  to  problems  in  work 
with  the  blind  (4);  arts  and  crafts  (8); 
field  work  (6);  practice  teaching  (4). 

Courses  at'School  of  Social  Work  are 
included  when  feasible. 

Address  correspondence  to  Josef  G. 
CaufiFman,  Principal. 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Water- 
town  72,  Mass.,  in  conjunction  with 
Boston  University. 

1.  For  teachers  of  the  blind. 

Regular  session  offerings— education 

of  the  blind;  principles  and  problems 

(3) ;  special  methods  in  teaching  the 
blind  (3);  student  teaching  in  special 
education— teaching  the  blind  (3-3). 

2.  For  the  teachers  of  the  deaf-blind. 
Regular  session  offering— teaching  of 

speech  to  the  deaf  and  the  deaf-blind 
with  emphasis  on  the  vibration  method 
(3);  teaching  of  language  to  the  deaf 
and  the  deaf-blind  (3);  education  of 
the  blind:  principles  and  problems  (3); 
student  teaching  in  special  education 
—teaching  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the 
deaf-blind  (6);  methods  of  teaching 
the  deaf  and  the  deaf-blind  (3). 

Liberal  scholarships,  including  full 
maintenance,  are  available  to  well- 
qualified  persons  interested  in  this 
training.  Candidates  must  be  college 
graduates  and  preference  is  given  to 
persons  with  sight. 

Address  correspondence  to  Edward 
J.  Waterhouse,  Director. 

San  Francisco  State  College,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  27,  California. 
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Regular  sessions  offerings— eye, 
health  and  vision  screening  in  the 
schools  (2);  education  and  methods 
of  teaching  the  blind  child  (4);  the 
teaching  of  braille  ( 2 ) ;  sociological  and 
psychological  implications  of  blindness 
(3);  advanced  problems  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  visually  handicapped  (1-4); 
introduction  to  the  needs  of  young 
blind  children  (3);  student  teaching 
(1-6);  clinical  practice  (1-6). 

Summer  offerings— structure  and 
function  of  the  eye  (2);  survey:  ad¬ 
ministration  and  organization  of  facili¬ 
ties  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  visually 
handicapped  child;  parent  counseling; 
educational  and  vocational  guidance 
(2);  principles  and  methods— blind 
(2);  advanced  braille  (2);  principles 
and  methods— blind  (2);  advanced 
braille  (2);  advanced  problems  in  the 
education  of  the  visually  handicapped 
(1-4). 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  Leo 
F.  Cain,  Dean,  educational  Services 
and  Summer  Sessions. 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Summer  offerings— educational  im¬ 
plications  of  visual  impairment  (2); 


principles  and  methods  of  teaching 
braille  (1  to  3);  workshop  for  teachers 
of  blind  children  ( 3 ) ;  development  and 
education  of  the  preschool  blind  child 
( 3 ) .  The  dates  for  the  first  three 
courses  will  be  from  July  2  to  August 
10.  The  last  is  an  intensive  three  weeks 
course,  from  July  9  to  July  27. 

Virginia  State  College,  Petersburg,  Va., 
in  conjunction  with  Virginia  State 
School. 

Summer  offerings— instructional  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  education  of  the  visually 
handicapped  ( 3 ) ;  principles  and 
methods  of  teaching  braille  (3). 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  W. 
M.  Whitehead,  Virginia  State  School, 
Hampton,  Va, 

Willamette  University,  Salem,  Oregon, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Oregon  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Regular  session  offerings— methods  of 
teaching  the  blind  and  partially 
sighted  (6). 

Address  correspondence  to  Mr. 
Walter  Dry,  Superintendent,  Oregon 
School  for  the  Blind,  Salem,  Oregon. 
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Something  New  for  a  PTA  Meeting 


[It  is  in  accord  with  New  Outlook  purposes  that  we  receive  and  publish  reports,  views 
and  plans  of  the  several  specialized  sections  of  the  major  national  organizations  in  work 
for  the  blind.  A  tangible  liaison  has  been  established  with  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  which  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  channeling  of  such  material  to 
the  New  Outlook  through  members  of  its  editorial  board.  The  present  report  originated 
in  Group  G  of  the  Association,  composed  of  educators  in  schools  and  classes  for  the 


blind.— Ed.] 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
worthwhile  P.T.A.  meetings  ever  held 
at  our  school  took  place  in  November 
when  a  group  of  former  students  took 
part  in  a  panel  discussion  on  what  they 
were  doing  and  in  what  ways  the 
school  had  been  of  most  benefit  to 
them. 

The  panel  consisted  of  a  concession 
stand  operator,  a  home  teacher,  a  man 
in  the  advertising  and  public  relations 
field,  a  housewife  who  is  also  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  dictaphone  operator  and 
the  mother  of  two  children,  and  a 
pianist.  All  of  the  above  had  either 
attended  or  graduated  from  our  school. 
In  addition  there  was  a  blind  teacher 
who  had  lost  her  sight  a  few  years 
before  and  up  to  that  time  had  been 
a  successful  teacher  in  one  of  our  large 
elementary  schools.  Also  on  the  panel 
was  the  mother  of  a  pre-school  blind 
child.  This  mother  fired  plenty  of 
questions  at  the  other  members  of  the 
panel  for  she  wanted  to  know  exactly 
what  she  should  do  for  her  child,  what 
she  might  expect  of  the  child,  what 
were  the  things  the  members  liked 
about  the  school  and  what  were  the 
things  they  did  not  like.  The  audience. 


too,  entered  rather  well  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  Probably  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  things  brought  out  by  the 
blind  members  of  the  panel  was  the 
fact  that  they  all  felt  the  parents  were 
far  too  solicitous  for  their  child  and 
that  they  ( the  members )  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  the  freedom  and  independence 
when  they  were  home  that  every  child 
should  have.  They  urged  that  the  par¬ 
ents  have  faith  in  their  child. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  by  far 
the  majority  of  teachers  and  house- 
parents  were  devoted,  hard  working 
individuals  but  that  one  would  occa¬ 
sionally  find  in  the  residential  school  as 
well  as  in  the  field  of  public  school 
class  teachers  some  who  could  improve 
and  others  who  should  be  in  some 
other  field.  The  same  thing  was  true 
of  homes  and  parents  for  there  are  by 
far  the  majority  who  are  wonderful 
and  devoted  and  then  there  are  those 
who  have  no  love  for  the  child  or  in¬ 
terest  in  him.  Fortunately  such  cases 
are  not  numerous. 

Everyone  present  felt  that  it  was  an 
excellent  meeting. 

Francis  M.  Andrews,  Superintendent 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 
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Workshop  On  Training  And 
Employment  Of  Deaf-Blind  Adults 
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The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind’s  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind 
sponsored  a  national  workshop,  the  first 
of  its  kind,  from  February  6-9,  on  prob¬ 
lems  related  directly  to  vocational 
training  and  employment  for  deaf-blind 
adults.  The  workshop  was  held  at  the 
Foundation’s  headquarters  with  one 
day  devoted  to  a  field  trip  to  observe 
the  program  for  the  deaf-blind  at  the 
Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind.  Annette  Dinsmore,  AFB,  Con¬ 
sultant,  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind, 
acted  as  co-ordinator. 

Participants  in  the  workshop  were 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  effective 
service  to  deaf-blind  adults  and  in¬ 
cluded:  Oris  J.  Baker,  Instructor  in 
Orientation  at  the  Pennsylvania  Work¬ 
ing  Home  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia; 
August  McCollom,  Employment  Coun¬ 
selor,  State  Dept,  of  Public  Welfare, 
Services  for  the  Blind,  Topeka,  Kansas; 
Bemece  McCrary,  Supervising  Field 
Worker  for  the  Blind,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  C.  B.  Minner,  Executive  Man¬ 
ager,  Oklahoma  League  for  the  Blind, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  W.  P.  Peterson, 
President,  Northeast  Tool  and  Die 
Works,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Walter 
Taylor,  Acting  Supervisor  of  Home 
Teachers,  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Charles  O. 
Weber,  Jr.,  Assistant  Director,  Travis 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Austin, 


Texas;  Winfield  S.  Rumsey,  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Specialist,  and  Boyce  Williams, 
Chief,  Services  for  the  Deaf,  both  from 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Louis  J.  Bettica, 
Director,  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind, 
George  Keane,  Director  of  Community 
Relations,  Peter  Salmon,  Director,  and 
John  Summers,  Assistant  Director, 
Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  all  from 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

AFB  personnel  who  participated  in 
the  workshop  included,  besides  Miss 
Dinsmore,  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Director,  J.  Albert  Asenjo, 
Consultant  in  Vocational  Planning, 
Kathern  F.  Gruber,  Assistant  Director, 
Nathaniel  J.  Raskin,  Co-ordinator  of 
Research  Planning,  Betty  G.  Riley, 
Field  Worker,  Services  for  the  Deaf- 
Blind,  and  Marian  F.  Weller,  Psychol¬ 
ogist,  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind.  M. 
Roberta  Townsend,  Director  of  Home¬ 
work  and  Survey  Department  of  the 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  also 
participated. 

The  particular  phases  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  discussed  included:  the  necessity 
of  promoting  public  interest  in  hiring 
deaf-blind  adults;  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  many  problems  con¬ 
fronting  placement  workers  in  finding 
gainful  employment  for  them;  and 
ways  and  means  of  settling  all  these 
problems. 
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Western  Conference  of  Teachers 
to  Meet  in  July 

Those  interested  in  teaching  the 
adult  blind  are  invited  to  the  tenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Con¬ 
ference  of  Teachers  of  the  Adult  Blind 
to  be  held  in  the  Hotel  Statler,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  Friday,  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  July  6-8,  1956.  Note  that  this  is 
just  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  July  8-13,  at  the  same  hotel. 

Friday  meetings  from  9  a.m.  to  5 
p.M.  will  include  speakers,  workshops 
and  discussions  of  special  problems  re¬ 
lating  to  those  teachers. 

Saturday  meetings  from  9  a.m  to  5 
p.M.  and  a  banquet  are  being  espe¬ 
cially  planned  to  interest  co-workers 
from  other  areas.  There  will  be 
speakers  in  the  morning.  The  afternoon 
will  be  devoted  to  discussions  of  mutual 
problems  of  instructors  of  the  adult 
blind,  including  a  report  from  the  Co¬ 
ordinating  Committee  for  Home  Teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Adult  Blind,  which  was 
formed  informally  in  Quebec  in  1955. 
If  the  profession  and  individual 
workers  are  to  grow  and  give  better 
service  and  have  better  working  con¬ 
ditions,  there  must  be  common  think¬ 
ing  and  action.  This  is  an  initial  effort 
at  bringing  together  co-workers  from 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  it  is  hoped  many  will  make  an 
effort  to  be  there  to  help  in  finding  the 
best  ideas  for  projects  and  to  solve 
problems. 

Sunday  morning  is  a  business  meet¬ 
ing  for  members.  Anyone  may  become 
an  associate  member  for  $2.00  with  all 
rights  of  speaking,  and  of  receiving 
releases,  but  may  not  ^vote  or  hold 
office. 

The  conference  chairman  is  Wilbur 
Radcliff,  field  worker  for  the  blind, 
California  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Apt.  2,  100  West  Elm,  Compton, 


California.  He  can  furnish  further  in¬ 
formation  and  would  appreciate  know¬ 
ing  who  is  planning  to  attend. 


Appointments 


O  Miss  Mildred  J.  Oliver,  for  the  past 
four  ye&rs  a  stafiF  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind, 
has  been  named  executive  director  of 
that  organization.  William  McGreal, 


Williatn  McGrcal  and  Mildred  J.  Oliver 


who  became  the  association’s  first  full 
time  worker  and  executive  director  in 
1947,  has  resigned  because  of  ill  health. 
He  will  continue  to  serve  on  the  board 
of  directors. 

Assisting  Miss  Oliver  in  her  new 
post  will  be  Theodore  K.  Hofer,  who 
was  named  administrative  assistant  (» 
January  1,  1956. 

Miss  Oliver  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell 
University  and  has  done  graduate  worit 
in  New  York  City  universities.  Before 
going  to  New  Hampshire  she  was  a 
staff  worker  with  the  New  York  Cit\' 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  a  post 
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she  held  for  seventeen  years.  Prior  to 
that  she  spent  seven  years  with  private 
agencies,  including  Greenwich  House, 
New  York. 

Mr.  Hofer  is  a  graduate  of  Dickin¬ 
son  College,  were  he  obtained  his  Sc.B. 
and  has  done  graduate  work  at  Rutgers 
University  and  Drew  University.  He 
spent  several  years  teaching  in  both 
tins  country  and  South  America,  and 
was  for  thirteen  years  the  business  and 
social  secretary  of  the  YMCA  at  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.  For  the  past  eight  years  he 
has  served  as  an  assistant  to  the  retiring 
executive  director  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Association. 

0  1956  brought  many  changes  in  per¬ 
sonnel  responsibility  at  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn.  With 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Winfield  S. 
Rumsey  to  take  a  post  with  the  federal 
OVR,  the  shift  in  personnel  upwards 
began. 

Taking  Mr.  Rumsey ’s  place  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  IHB’s  vocational  department  is 
Harold  Richterman,  who  had  been  di¬ 
rector  of  Burrwood,  IHB’s  residence  at 
Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.,  for  con¬ 
valescent,  aging  and  vacationing  blind 
people.  Mr.  Richterman  came  to  IHB 
originally  as  an  instructor  in  physical 
orientation  and  foot  travel,  and  was 
later  made  supervisor  of  the  Vocational 
Training  Center,  and  was  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Burrwood. 

Arthur  E.  Copeland,  who  had  been 
IHB’s  director  of  recreation  since  1949, 
replaced  Mr.  Richterman  as  director 
at  Burrwood. 

Gwynne  Pearson  who  came  to  IHB 
in  April,  1955,  will  take  over  as  recrea¬ 
tional  supervisor. 

Janet  Nebel,  who  was  first  a  volun¬ 
teer  worker  in  1951  and  who,  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1952  became  secretary  at  the  IHB 
Club,  will  accompany  Mr.  Copeland 
to  Burrwood  as  secretary-receptionist. 

Enid  Kelly,  who  has  been  secretary- 


receptionist  at  Burrwood  for  the  past 
two  years  will  remain  at  Burrwood  but 
will  now  be  responsible  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  supervision  of  a  day 
center  program  there,  and  will  assist 
Mr.  Copeland  in  supervising  the  day 
center  program  at  Rockville  Centre  and 
in  the  development  and  supervision  of 
a  new  day  center  for  Patchogue,  L.  I. 
and  its  vicinity. 

O  Robert  P.  Langford,  until  recently 
the  executive  director  of  the  Lycoming 


County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  in  Williamsport,  Pa., 
became  the  executive  director  of  the 
Youngstown  ( Ohio )  Society  for  the 
Blind  about  the  middle  of  February. 

Mr.  Langford  graduated  from  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  and  received 
his  master’s  degree  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  He  spent  five  months  at 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  under  the  pro¬ 
fessional  and  supervisory  training  pro¬ 
gram  and  then  became  the  field  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch, 
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PAB.  From  there  he  went  to  his  Ly¬ 
coming  County  post. 

Mr.  Langford  and  his  wife  have 
moved  to  Youngstown. 


Current  Literature 


O  “The  Psychological  Problems  of  the 
Congenitally  Blind  Child”  by  Nyla  J. 
Cole,  M.D.  and  Leonard  H.  Taboroff, 
M.D.,  American  Journal  of  Orthopsy¬ 
chiatry,  July  1955.  The  congenitally 
blind  in  diagnosis  and  therapy,  present 
three  kinds  of  problems  which  must  be 
kept  in  mind:  1)  Their  interpersonal 
impact;  2)  the  effects  blindness  may 
have  on  personality  and  emotional  de¬ 
velopment;  and  3 )  the  problem  of  sem¬ 
antics.  An  unusual  withdrawal  picture 
in  a  congenitally  blind  adolescent  girl 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Utah  Child  Guidance  Center.  In  work¬ 
ing  with  her,  many  questions  were 
raised,  particularly  questions  relating 
to  the  effect  her  visual  deficit  has  had 
on  her  personality  organization.  The 
regressive  withdrawal  of  this  girl  could 
be  combated  by  psychotherapy  of 
patient  and  parent. 

O  “The  Strange  Case  of  the  Blind 
Babies”  by  Theodore  H.  Ingalls.  Scien¬ 
tific  American,  December  1955.  The 
author  calls  this  an  “intricate  tale  of 
medical  detection.”  It  is  the  story  of 
the  15  years  in  which  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia  appeared,  gained  in  incidence 
and  confused  the  medical  world.  The 
various  experiments  to  find  the  cause  of 
this  eye  condition  and  which  finally 
led  to  its  being  conquered  are  out¬ 
lined  in  detail. 

O  “Retrolental  Fibroplasia  in  the 
United  Kingdom,”  from  the  British 


Medical  Journal,  July  9,  1955.  The  re- 
port  is  concerned  with  a  study  of  1,095 
babies  weighing  4  pounds  or  under  at 
birth,  84  of  whom  were  affected  with 
retinopathy.  In  the  same  issue:  “Inci¬ 
dence  of  Retrolental  Fibroplasia  in 
England  and  Wales,”  by  J.  T.  Boyd 
and  K.  M.  Hirst;  and  “Retrolental 
Fibroplasia”— an  editorial. 

O  “Intelligence  Test  Performance  and 
Personality  Differences  in  a  Group  of 
Visually  Handicapped  Children”  by 
L.  R.  Denton,  Bulletin  of  the  Maritime 
Psychological  Association,  December 
1954.  A  group  of  56  visually  handi¬ 
capped  children  were  given  the  Interim 
Hayes-Binet  Intelligence  Tests  for  the 
Blind  1942,  and  the  Wechsler  Verbal 
Scales  of  Form  1.  Those  children  who 
showed  the  most  atypical  results  on  the 
intelligence  tests  also  were  judged  to 
deviate  from  the  average  in  personality 
variables. 

O  “The  Changing  Attitude  Towards 
the  Blind  and  the  Partially  Sighted,”  by 
Joseph  Pascal,  American  Journal  of 
Optometry.  Due  to  modern  methods  of 
rehabilitation  the  attitudes  towards  the 
visually  handicapped  are  changing. 

O  “Significant  Trends  Affecting  the 
Education  of  Blind  Children,”  by 
Georgia  Lee  Abel,  American  Journal  of 
Public  Health,  July  1955.  On  the  basis 
of  trends  the  following  gains  are  listed: 
important  sociologic  and  psychologic 
research;  improving  teacher  prepara¬ 
tion  facilities;  more  co-operative  plan¬ 
ning  in  the  interest  of  screening,  case 
finding,  evaluation  and  effective  place¬ 
ment;  establishment  of  more  preschool 
programs  for  blind  children;  and  an  in¬ 
creased  desire  to  serve  blind  children 
and  their  families  on  the  part  of  general 
health  and  welfare  agencies. 

O  “Maps  the  Blind  Can  See”  by  John 
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C.  Sherman,  Journal  of  Geography,  Sep¬ 
tember  1955.  In  embarking  on  a  re¬ 
search  program  designed  to  discover 
some  fundamental  principles  involved 
in  designing  and  producing  maps  for 
the  blind,  the  author  presents,  “at  least 
three  different  objectives  that  might  be 
attained”: 

1.  The  development  of  techniques 
for  measuring  sensory  and  psycho¬ 
logical  reactions  to  braille  and  braille¬ 
like  symbols. 

2.  The  successful  production  of  a 
wide  variety  of  maps  for  the  blind. 

3.  The  discovery  of  some  funda¬ 
mental  laws  which  might  be  equally 
operative  in  designing  maps  for  both 
blind  and  sighted  people.” 

0  Dot  Writing:  A  Manual  of  Standard 
English  Braille  Grade  Two  by  Janet 
Wise,  New  York,  1955.  1.35pp.  This 
manual  consists  of  20  lessons  arranged 
according  to  the  difficulty  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  for  a  student  of  braille.  It  teaches 
standard  English  braille  grade  2  with 
its  186  contractions.  With  each  set  of 
contractions  certain  rules  restricting 
their  use  are  given. 

0  “Magnification:  Practical  Applica¬ 
tions  of  the  Principles  of  Magnification 
to  the  Problems  of  Subnormal  Vision,” 
by  Dan  M.  Gordon,  M.D.  and  Charles 
G.  Ritter.  Archives  of  Ophthalmology, 
November  1955.  The  principles  of 
magnification,  as  related  to  low-vision 
cases,  are  enumerated.  A  brief  des¬ 
cription  of  the  available  devices  and 
fields  of  application  is  given.  It  is 
again  stressed  that  no  low-vision 
patient  with  measurable  Snellen  vision 
should  be  written  off  as  hopeless  until 
he  has  been  given  a  good  trial  with 
these  devices. 

0  “He’s  Blind,  But  He’s  a  Wizard”  by 
Ben  Pearse.  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
December  10,  1955.  Irvin  Hershowitz 


is  employed  at  the  Bolling  Air  Force 
Base,  near  Washington  where  he  is  a 
trouble  shooter  in  the  telephone  ex¬ 
change.  He  has  been  blind  all  the  31 
years  of  his  life.  A  former  student  of 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  he 
has  also  been  an  enthusiastic  radio 
ham,  has  worked  in  an  electronics  re¬ 
pair  shop  and  has  had  his  present  job 
since  shortly  after  the  end  of  World 
War  H. 

O  “The  Blind  in  Early  Childhood  and 
in  Old  Age:  Proceedings  of  a  Sympos¬ 
ium  of  the  Social  Service  Department 
of  the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind,  October  29,  1954.”  Part  I  of  this 
pamphlet  deals  with  the  preschool 
blind  child.  Among  the  subjects 
covered  are  group  counseling  of  par¬ 
ents;  learning  process  of  the  preschool 
blind  child;  case  work  implications; 
and  the  role  of  the  psychologist,  psy¬ 
chiatrist  and  the  pediatrician  in  dealing 
with  the  young  blind  child.  Part  II 
discusses  services  for  older  blind  in¬ 
dividuals,  including  recreation  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  aged  blind  and  psy¬ 
chological  factors  in  case  work  with 
blind  older  persons. 

O  “Occupational  Therapy  in  the  Re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  Blind”  by  Jesse 
Woodring  and  Nancy  J.  Gregg,  Ameri¬ 
can  Journal  of  Occupational  Therapy, 
May -June  1955.  Describing  the  pre- 
vocational  training  in  the  utilization  of 
occupational  therapy  principles  which 
has  been  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  re-education  curriculum  at  the 
Adjustment  Training  Center  at  the 
Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind. 

O  “When  the  World  Blacks  Out”  by 
Margaret  Murphy,  The  Catholic 
World,  July  1955.  The  story  of  St. 
Paul’s  Rehabilitation  Center  in  New¬ 
ton,  Mass.  Ten  newly  blinded  persons 
enter  the  Center  every  thirteen  weeks. 
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O  “Friends  Around  the  World”  by 
Genevieve  Caulfield,  The  Catholic 
World,  August  1955.  The  author,  who 
is  blind,  tells  about  the  attitude 
towards  blindness  she  has  met  around 
the  world.  In  the  author’s  own  words, 
“I  must  make  public  in  loving  acknow¬ 
ledgement  what  I  owe  to  the  spon¬ 
taneous  goodness  of  people,  both 
friends  and  casual  acquaintances 
wherever  I  have  lived  or  traveled.” 

O  “My  Baby  Is  Blind,”  True  Story, 
October  1955.  A  mother’s  story  of  her 
blind  baby. 

O  “Learning  to  Live  with  Blindness,” 


by  Grace  Pinkerton,  Nursing  Outlook, 
August  1955.  Blinded  when  she  was  58 
years  of  age  the  author,  a  nurse  in 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  describes  how 
she  learned  to  live  without  sight.  After 
having  spent  five  months  at  the  train- 
ing  center  for  the  blind,  Mrs.  Pinker¬ 
ton  returned  home  anxious  to  try  her 
new  skills,  take  care  of  her  house,  cook, 
sew,  use  the  typewriter,  etc. 

O  A  new  collection  of  poetry  by  the 
blind  poet  Merrill  A.  Maynard,  Come 
Walk  with  Me,  has  been  published  by 
the  Christopher  Publishing  House  in 
Boston.  Some  of  these  poems  have  al¬ 
ready  been  published  in  other  collec¬ 
tions  by  the  author. 


News  Briefs 


O  Publishers  Weekly  for  January  1, 
1956,  announced  that  Robert  B.  Irwin’s 
autobiography.  As  I  Saw  It,  published 
posthumously  last  year  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  had  won 
high  honors  as  an  outstanding  example 
of  book  design  and  production  from 
the  Southeast  Library  Association  an¬ 
nual  contest.  Entries  to  the  contest 
numbered  several  hundred  and  came 
from  eighteen  Southern  printing  and 
publishing  houses.  The  book  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Mr.  Willis  W.  Tompkins 
of  William  Byrd  Press,  Richmond.  Mr. 
Tompkins  received  special  credit  for 
the  binding  which  featured  the  title 
in  braille. 

Twenty-one  books  were  picked  for 
honors.  These  books  will  be  exhibited 
in  most  of  the  Southland’s  university 
and  college  libraries  as  well  as  in  many 
regular  libraries. 

O  The  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  will  hold  its 


annual  convention  for  1956  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  at  the  Statler  Hotel, 
from  July  9-13. 

The  Secretary-General  has  a  few 
copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  1955 
Quebec  convention  which  are  avail¬ 
able  for  sale  at  $4.00  per  copy  and  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  Alfred  Allen, 
15  W.  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

O  In  his  1957  budget  message.  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  said  “This  nation  still 
has  hundreds  of  thousands  of  disabled 
citizens  who  should  be  restored  to  pro¬ 
ductive  employment  and  thereby 
helped  to  achieve  economic  indepen¬ 
dence.  This  budget  continues  full  sup¬ 
port  of  the  expanded  state-federal  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation  program  at  a 
rate  which  will  permit  the  states  to 
continue  enlarging  their  rehabilitation 
services  as  rapidly  as  their  own  funds 
permit.” 

The  federal  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1957  includes  $33.5  million  for  voca¬ 
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tional  rehabilitation,  $1.5  million  for 
1 58  extension  and  improvement  projects, 
in  as  well  as  $2  million  for  special  pro- 
low  jccts. 

fter  The  budget  assumes  an  increase  in 
ain-  dients  served  from  approximately 
ker-  234,000  in  1956  to  269,000  in  1957,  and 
her  an  increase  in  rehabilitations  from  70 
ook,  thousand  in  1956  to  80  thousand  in 
1957. 

The  budget  also  provides  $2,750,000 
the  for  training  and  traineeships  and 
ome  $6,670,000  for  the  construction  of  state 
J  hy  rehabilitation  centers, 
e  in 

e  al-  0  According  to  the  Jan.  20  issue  of 
illec-  }ievosletter,  published  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped,  the  various  state 
_  employment  services  were  able  to  place 
more  than  240  thousand  handicapped 
workers  during  the  year  1955.  This  is 

_  an  advance  of  from  forty  to  fifty  per 

cent  over  the  1954  figures. 

Loj  Credit  for  this  rapid  advance  in 
lotel,  placing  handicapped  persons  in  gainful 
employment  during  the  past  year  is 
few  given,  variously,  to  three  sources:  Sec- 
1955  retary  of  Labor  Mitchell  attributes  it 
avail-  fo  the  celebration  of  National  Employ 
j  can  the  Handicapped  Week  with  the  re- 
\]]en,  sultant  increase  in  activity  in  the  field 
N.  Y.  public  and  private  groups.  General 
Maas  of  OVR  credits  the  machinery 
Presi-  ^  i’’  uiotion  by  the  passage  of  P.L. 
n  still  President  Eisenhower’s  sudden 

labled  iUuess  which  coincided  with  the  cele- 
0  pro-  I’ration  of  NEPH  Week,  dramatized 
lereby  plight  of  the  handicapped  and  was 
lepen-  iu  with  the  Eisenhower  heart 

[1  sup-  attack  in  nation-wide  press  coverage, 
■jjj  Many  newspapers  gave  front  page 
g  space  to  news  about  NEPH  Week 
ites  to  'vluch,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
itatioD  "*ight  have  gotten  routine  handling, 
funds 

0  On  January  24  the  Industrial  Home 
al  year  lor  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  formally 
voca-  opened  its  latest  project— a  special 

>unooa  wacH,  i956 


braille  bindery  for  the  production  of 
braille  text  books  for  students  from 
pre-school  through  college. 

The  bindery  will  also  feature  three 
sound  proof  reading  rooms  where  blind 
students  may  work  with  their  sighted 
readers,  and  a  special  recording  room 
equipped  with  recording  and  dictating 
machines,  operated  by  sighted  volun¬ 
teers,  to  enable  students  to  play  back 
scholastic  assignments  on  their  Talking 
Book  machines  at  home.  The  bindery 
will  be  manned  by  volunteers. 

O  Under  the  direction  of  Herbert 
Greenberg,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department 
of  Psychology,  Texas  Technological 
College  in  Lubbock,  Texas,  an  experi¬ 
mental  nursery  school  for  blind  and 
sighted  children  will  be  conducted  on 
the  campus  of  the  college.  This  re¬ 
search  project,  designed  to  study  fur¬ 
ther  the  integration  of  blind  with 
sighted  children,  is  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Lubbock  Counseling  Serv¬ 
ice  for  the  Blind. 

O  On  January  26  Mrs.  Helenor  Camp¬ 
bell  Foerster  of  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  was  awarded  the  Leslie  Dana 
Medal  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  medal  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mrs.  Foerster  at  a  dinner  in 
her  honor  held  jointly  by  the  St.  Louis 
Society  for  the  Blind,  the  St.  Louis 
Ophthalmological  Society,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

Mrs.  Foerster  won  the  award  as  a 
result  of  her  life-long  career  in  the 
Army  Medical  Corps,  Department  of 
Pathology. 

O  The  wrestling  team  of  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind  had  a  successful 
1955  season  in  competition  with  sighted 
teams  from  other  California  high 
schools.  One  of  these  contests  involved 
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a  250-mile  over-night  trip  to  Tulare 
where  the  blind  wrestling  team  easily 
defeated  its  opponnents  before  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  1000. 

Each  member  of  the  team  was  in¬ 
vited  to  spend  the  night  with  a  Tulare 
boy  so  the  integration  process  con¬ 
tinued  from  the  competition  plane  into 
the  social.  During  the  evening,  as 
guests  of  the  sighted  students,  the  boys 
enjoyed  various  activities  and  the  next 
morning  were  guests  at  a  local  ranch 
where  they  rode  horseback.  The  local 
press  covered  the  visit. 

Careful  planning  and  preparation, 
both  at  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  among  the  Tulare  High 
School  students  and  faculty,  made  the 
trip  a  successful  integration  experi¬ 
ment  from  its  beginning. 

O  The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  recently  awarded  its  Certificate 
of  Merit  to  one  national  educational 
broadcasting  association,  one  television 
station,  and  ten  radio  stations. 

The  Certificate  of  Merit,  a  white- 
and-gold  parchment  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing,  signed  by  Helen  Keller,  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  and  M.  Robert  Barnett,  is 
awarded  for  especially  meritorious 
service  in  the  field  of  service  to  blind 
people  of  America.  It  had  previously 
been  awarded  only  twice:  Alexander 
Scourby,  radio  and  stage  actor,  who  has 
been  a  reader  for  the  AFB  Talking 
Book  studio  for  many  years,  won  the 
award  after  completion  of  his  200th 
book;  the  City  of  New  York  was 
granted  the  award  for  radio  station 
WNYC  which  ran  both  series  of  AFB- 
sponsored  radio  tapes,  “Man  With  a 
Question,”  and  “Torchbearers.” 

The  National  Association  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Broadcasters  distributed  both 
sets  of  radio  tapes  to  their  more  than 
100  college  and  university  stations. 


after  having  duplicated  the  tapes  them-  j 
selves.  4 

The  radio  and  television  stations  [ 
which  won  the  award  had  either  run  f 
both  sets  of  tapes,  some  of  them  twice, 
or  the  films,  and  had  given  unusual 
publicity  to  this  free  public  service- 
type  program.  Eight  stations  in  the 
Altoona,  Pa.,  area  had  “bicycled”  the 
two  sets  of  tapes  among  themselves  in 
an  unusual  inter-city  project. 

O  The  New  York  State  Commission  for  i 
the  Blind  has  announced  that  its  1955  j 
Christmas  Sale  of  products  made  by  , 
blind  people  was  one  of  its  most  sue-  I, 
cessful  in  the  thirty-four  years  these  j 
sales  have  been  an  annual  event.  More 
than  $44,000  was  netted.  Co-operating 
agencies,  organizations  and  volunteer 
groups  included:  religious,  fraternal, 
business  and  professional,  radio  and 
TV,  veterans  and  celebrities.  ^ 

O  The  Library  of  Congress  has  re-  I 
ceived  a  $5,000  bequest  from  the  will  j 
of  a  man  they  knew  only  as  a  borrower 
of  books  for  the  blind.  He  was  a  regis¬ 
tered  borrower  of  Talking  Books  from 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Free  Library. 

Investigation  revealed  that  the  ) 
donor,  Mr.  Nymphas  Coridon  Hanks  of  1 
Heber,  Utah,  had  lost  both  his  sight  I 
and  his  hands  in  a  mining  accident  j 
when  he  was  twenty-one.  Undaunted  j 
and  determined  never  to  be  a  burden  on  } 
his  family,  he  tried  several  businesses  < 
and  failed.  Finally  he  succeeded  as 
a  salesman  of  mining  stocks  and  began 
his  education.  He  went  first  to  the 
Kings  College  of  Oratory  at  Pittsburgh 
and  thence  to  Stanford,  Harvard  and 
Columbia  universities.  During  his  fifty- 
one  years  of  blindness,  he  wrote  five  J 
books  and  delivered  more  than  six  | 
thousand  lectures  in  this  country.  Can-  j 
ada,  Cuba  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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The  following  changes  should  be  made 
in  your  Directory  of  Activities  for  the 
Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
1954  edition: 

Page  19— Mr.  E.  A.  McBride  is  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf 
and  Blind— Adult  Blind  Department, 
School  for  the  Negro  Blind  and  School 
for  the  White  Blind. 

Page  21— The  Services  for  the  Blind  under 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  has  a  new  address:  309  AEA  Build¬ 
ing,  1500  West  Fourth  St.,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 


be  known  as  the  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Page  62— Miss  Mildred  J.  Oliver  replaces 
Mr.  McGreal  as  executive  director  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

Page  70— Sister  M.  Floretta  replaces  Sister 
M.  Richarda  as  superintendent  of  the 
Lavelle  School  for  the  Blind. 

Page  79— Mr.  Robert  P.  Langford  replaces 
Miss  Welch  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind 
and  Disabled. 


Page  25— Mr.  Herman  Kline  is  general 
manager  of  Colorado  Industries  for  the 
Blind.  Mrs.  Ruth  DaVolt  is  no  longer 
with  that  organization. 

Page  33— A  correction  in  the  spelling  of 
the  superintendent’s  name  of  the  Idaho 
School  for  the  Blind:  it  should  be 
Driggs,  not  Diggs. 

Page  34— New  address  for  the  Chicago 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind:  1850  West 
Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago  8,  Ill. 

Page  43— Mr.  William  V.  Bridges  is  act¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Louisiana  Division 
for  the  Blind  and  Sight  Conservation. 
Mr.  Aycock  is  no  longer  with  the  organ¬ 
ization. 

Page  50— Perkins  Institution  and  Mass¬ 
achusetts  School  for  the  Blind  is  now  to 


Page  80— Mrs.  Ann  Sutton  is  acting  spe¬ 
cial  librarian  replacing  Mrs.  Cobbs.  The 
phrase  “Library  Extension  Division” 
should  be  deleted  from  the  address. 

Page  81— New  address  for  the  library  in 
Oregon:  Books  for  the  Blind,  Mult- 
nomoh  County  Library,  216  N.  E.  Knott 
St.,  Portland  12,  Ore.  Mrs.  Williams  is 
still  librarian. 

Page  97— New  address  for  the  Utah 
library:  167  So».ial  Hall  Avenue. 

Page  100— New  address  for  the  Seattle 
Library:  245  Harvard  Ave.,  N.  Seattle  2. 

Page  102— The  two  schools  for  the  blind 
in  West  Virginia  have  merged  into  one. 
The  one  school  is  located  in  Romney, 
West  Virginia. 


MARCH,  1956 
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T6ii  department  is  a  New  Outlook  service 
to  readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices  of  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  application  as  well  as  those  who 
are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  vouch  for  statements  of 
advertisers. 

We  also  will  print  without  charge  miscel¬ 
laneous  notices  of  interest  to  professional  workers 
which  are  of  a  non-commercial  nature.  All  other 
advertising  will  he  accepted  at  rates  which  are 
availahle  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to:  New  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y. 


Positions  Open:  Vocational  rehabilitation 
counselors  with  the  Colorado  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agency 
serving  the  blind  in  Colorado.  Job  duties  will  in¬ 
clude  vocational  counseling,  planning  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  other  services  to  blind  clients  including 
medical  restoration,  training  and  preparation  for 
placement.  Better  than  average  opportunities 
are  offered  in  respect  to  salary,  job  benefits, 
working  conditions  and  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Inquiries  or  applications  should  be 
directed  to  Mr.  Herman  IHine,  General  Man¬ 
ager,  or  Jesse  A.  Woodring,  Chief  of  Rehabilita¬ 
tion,  Colorado  Industries  for  the  Blind,  100 
West  7th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 

Position  Wanted:  As  a  dark-room  technician. 
Have  had  eight  weeks  on-the-job  training.  High 


school  graduate,  20  years  old.  Able  to  travel 
very  well.  Write  New  Outlook  Box  1. 

Position  Open:  For  a  young  man  who  is  cap¬ 
able  of  doing  all  types  of  chair  reseating.  Ad¬ 
vancement  opportunity  with  newly  expanded 
agency  for  the  blind.  Write,  giving  experience 
and  salary  required,  to  Erie  Center  for  the 
Blind,  230  East  21st  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Position  Open:  Vocational  rehabilitation 
counselors  with  the  New  Jersey  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind.  Position  open  to  male  or  I 

female;  sighted  or  blind.  Master’s  degree  or  > 

equivalent  required.  At  least  one  year’s  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Inquiries  or  applications  should 
be  directed  to  Mr.  George  F.  Meyer,  Executive 
Director,  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  1060  Broad  Street,  Newark  2,  New  Jersey. 

Position  Open:  Home  teacher  with  the  New 
Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Position 
requires  blind  woman  preferably  with  home 
teaching  experience.  Training  requirement  in¬ 
cludes  college  graduation,  formal  training  in 
home  teaching  or  its  equivalent.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  individuals  with  social  work 
degree  or  background.  Inquiries  or  applications 
should  be  directed  to  Mr.  George  F.  Meyer,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Director,  New  Jersey  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  1060  Broad  Street,  Newark  2, 
New  Jersey. 


FOR  THE  RECORD  .  .  . 

Robert  Golka  was  the  first  to  provide  the  blind  with  Leathercraft 
as  a  profitable  hobby,  and  training  aid.  Starting  in  1931,  with  a  line  of 
link  belt  kits,  and  supplying  Home  Teachers,  the  business  has  grown 
to  a  line  of  over  100  different  items. 

Providing  Leather  Material  to  the  blind  is  still  our  big  mission  in 
life.  We  were  the  first  to  devise  a  handbag  kit  entirely  of  leather  links, 
so  that  the  blind  person  could  make  a  bag  with  no  tools  or  assistance! 

Other  Firsts  Include  .  .  . 

1.  A  belt  kit  made  of  spares  and  links. 

2.  A  combination  plastic  and  leather  link  belt  kit. 

3.  A  bag  kit  with  solid  leather  sides,  assembled  entirely  with  links, 

and  no  lacing. 

4.  The  first  practical  tipping  pliers  which  enable  anyone  to  put  a 

solid  steel  tip  on  any  kind  of  lacing. 

BE  SVRE  YOU  HAVE  YOUR  CATALOG 

Robert  J.  Golka  Co. 

400  Warren  Avenue  Brockton^  Mass. 

Department  B. 


CAN  YOU  USE  MORE  MONEY? 

If  you  would  like  a  MONEY  MAKING  HOBBY  as  a  supplement  to  your 
regular  occupation,  or  are  at  home  with  plenty  of  time  on  your  hands  and 
would  like  to  have  extra  income  —  then  you  should  look  into  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  S  &  S  LEATHERCRAFT  has  for  you.  ^ 

Our  vocational  products  catalogue  is  especially  designed  to  offer  you  articles  that 
will  sell  readily.  A  full  page  of  selling  hints  shows  how  you,  too,  can  earn  from 
$50  to  $250  a  month,  working  in  your  own  home,  without  any  expense  for  tools 
or  equipment! 

Leathercraft  is  a  proven  money  maker  and  has  been  recommended  for 
work  with  the  blind  since  1933,  when  WE  first  introduced  it  to  the  field. 
Ask  for  a  free  copy  of  catalogue  No.  24  (to  be  off  the  press  soon). 


Write  today  to 

S  &  S  LEATHER  CO 
Colchester  20,  Conn. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

(Teachers  of  the  blind  and  teachers  of  the  deaf-blind) 

Liberal  scholarships,  including  full  maintenance  for  an  academic  year 
of  residence  at  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  are  offered  to  well  qualified 
persons  interested  in  training  to  become  teachers  of  the  blind  or  teachers 
of  the  deaf-blind.  As  a  general  rule,  candidates  must  be  college  graduates 
and  preference  in  granting  scholarships  is  given  to  persons  with  sight. 
Visually  handicapped  persons  will  be  considered  only  if  they  have  reason¬ 
able  assurance  of  employment  after  training. 

A  prospectus  of  the  course  with  illustrations  of  life  at  the  school,  will 
be  sent  on  request.  Applications  for  admission,  which  should  be  made  in 
advance,  should  be  addressed  to:  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director 

PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

WATERTOWN  72,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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